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HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 
By MRS. BURY PALLISER. 


Part II. 


N continuation of the historic 
devices and badges of the 
Kings of France, the next 
for consideration are those 
used by—— 
Francis II., ‘‘ Prince sans 
tache and sans vice—L’Inno- 
cent,” who bore for support- 
ers wwe lees ee , as 
soverei t kingdom. 
His aulleane we was 
a burning column, encircled 
by a scroll, upon which was 
inscribed, Lumen rectis, “A 
light to the upright” (Fig. 12), in allusion 
to the column of fire which guided the 








fig. 12. 


Israelites by night, and meaning that the 
Almighty always grants His light as a guide 
to those who seek Him. 

At St. Denis is to be seen the monument 
erected by Charles [X. to contain the heart 
of his brother, Francis II. Itis a beautiful 
work by Germain Pilon, and consists of a 
marble Corinthian column, with flames is- 
suing from the top, and the motto, Lumen 
rectis, inscribed on its side. 





Fig. 13. 


Francis had also two globes, the one celes- 
tial and the other terrestrial (Fig. 13), as 
appear on his medals. Motto, Unus non 





sufficit orbis,* ‘‘One world suffices not,” —a 
sentiment of piety, not of ambition. 

A d issuing from a cloud, holding a | 
coin of sg upon a touchstone, with the | 
motto, Sic spectanda fides, ‘So is faith to 
be tried” (Fig. 14). 


| 





fig, 14. 


Francis had also tokens (jetons) struck, 
upon which was represented a cup; motto, 
Inter eclypsis exorior, “‘ Among eclipses I 
arise” (Fig. 15), because, says Menestrier, 
the constellation of the cup is above the 
horizon at the time of the occurrence of 
eclipses, and Francis was not only born in 
troublous times, but in the year of his 
birth four eclipses took place. 

He had likewise for device a dolphin with 
the terrestrial globe, encircled by the dia- 
mond ring of the Medici, and the crescent 
of Henry II. In the midst issue branches 
of the palm and olive, emblems of victory 





Fi}. 1b, 


and peace. Motto, Regam patriis virtutibus 
orbem, ‘I will rule the world with my 
father’s virtues,” i.e. those I have inherited 
Py ae 
0 er and mother, 4 
the diamond the unconquerable = ny and 
constancy with which would rule the 
world. 

Mary Srvuart, Queen of Scotland and 
France.— Stuart wassix yearsold when 
she arrived in France; at fifteen she married 





* “Unus Pelleo inveni non sufficit orbis.”-—JUVENAL. 

+ 1578. “Ane bed of blak velvit enricheit with armes 
and spheris, with bordis of broderie werk of claith of as 
pre wld of Jewelles and eee papal A ell 
i} inburgh pertening to our Soverane Lord is hienes 
p Ban moder. 


+ A total eclipse of the sun occurred January 24, 1544, 
four days after he was born, and in the same month there 
were partial ecli: of the moon. The other two eclipses 
of the same 1 were visible in July and November. 
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Francis, then only fourteen years of age. 
They were styled the Roy Daiebin and 
the Reine Dauphine; and Queen Mary of 
England dying soon after, King Henry II. 
required that the Dauphin should assume, 
with the arms of France, Dauphiné, and 
Scotland, those of England and Ireland, 
and affix them publicly in several places in 
Paris by his herald “‘ Dauphiné,” styling 
themselves Francois and ie, by the 
— of God, gm Sow Queen of Scotland, 
ngland, and Ireland, Dauphin and Dau- 
phine of Viennois. These designations, 
though merely recalling the eventual rights 
of ier, called forth remonstrance on the 
part of the English ambassador, and were 
productive of disastrous consequences. 
’s devices were numerous. On the 
death of Francis II. she took the liquorice 
plant, the root only of which is sweet, and 


all above ground bitter. The motto, Duilce 


meum terra tegit, ‘The earth hides my 
sweetness.” 

Again, a vine, intended to represent the 
kingdom of Scotland, with two branches, 
one of which is leafless; a hand issuing 
from the clouds, and holding a pruning- 
bill, cuts off the withered branch, emble- 
matic of rebels and heretics, in order that 
the green branch (her Catholic subjects) 
may flourish and bear forth more grapes. 
The motto was Virescit vulnere virtus, This 
impresa is upon a hand-bell formerly be- 
longing to Queen Mary, and now the pro- 

of Mr. Robert Bruce, of Kennet.* 
t likewise a upon one nae 
jetons. Miss Strickland also mentions the 
device, ascribing to it a different significa- 
tion. ‘“ » she writes, “‘ sent Norfolk 
a cushion embroidered by herself, with the 
royal arms of Scotland, beneath which 
there was a hand with a knife in it prun- 
ing a vine, and the motto, Virescit vulnere 
virtus. Lesley knew enough of the meta- 
phorical and poetic tone of Mary’s mind 
to be able to explain that the mysterious 
design embroidered on the cushion was an 
impresa devised by herself to convey a 
moral —_ — to her own — 
signifying that the vine was improv: 
the discipline to which it was calsjected, 
as, in the lan of Scripture, ‘ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend.’” + 

The fullest account of the impresas of 
Queen Mary is given by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, in a letter dated Ist July, 1655, 
addressed to Ben Jonson. ‘“ I have been 
curious,” writes Drummond, “to find out 
for you the impreses and emblems on a bed 
of state, wrought and embroidered all with 
gold and silk by the late Queen Mary, 
mother to our sacred sovereign, which will 
embellish greatly some pages of your book, 
and is worthy of your remembrance. The 
first is the Loadstone turning towards the 
Pole ; the word, her Majesty’s name turned 
into an a m, Marie Steuart, ‘Sa vertu 
m’attire,’ which is not inferior to Veritas 
armata, ‘armed truth,’ which is likewise 
meant as an anagram on Marie Stuarta. 
This hath reference to a crucifix, before 
which, with all her royal ornaments, she 
is humbled on her knees most lively, with 


the word Undique, ‘on side,” which 
would signify that thro e cross she is 
armed at all points.” 

Drummond next gives the im of 


in flames; the word, En ma jin git mon com- 
mencement. This same motto attracted the 
attention of Elizabeth’s emissaries, when 
Mary was at Tutbury, in 1569. Nicholas 
Whyte writes to Cecil, ‘‘In looking upon 





° Exhibited at Edinburgh in 1862. 
+ “ Queens of Scotland,” vol. vii. 
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her cloth of estate, 1 notice this sentence 
i os est mon commence- 
i I understood not.” 


ously puz- 
Randolph, and other Tnglish spy re- 
when they saw it wrought upon 
her throne at Holyrood; not comprehend- 
ing that the young ing sovereign, in 
her nineteenth year, undazzled by the 
—_ of her y state, testified thereby 
er hope of a better inheritance when the 
mortal shall have put on immortality. 
Chosen for her ing in the days of her 
prosperity, she adented it in the season of 
adversity as her consolation.” * These im- 
presas show a — pe | 
moralising occw mind, and pervad 
even the needlework, of this accomplished 
and ill-fated princess. 

Another device, wrought on this elabo- 
rated specimen of her taste and industry, 
was an apple-tree ing on a thorn ; the 
motto, Per vincula crescit, implying thereby 
that her cause was increased sy oe capti- 


vity. 

‘Kaother of these allegories was Mercury 
charmin, Arges with his hundred eyes, 
pees | 7 is caduceus, two flutes, and 
a peacock ; the motto, Eloquium tot lumina 
clausit, ‘‘ Eloquence has closed so many 
eyes.” Others are :— 

Two women upon the wheel of fortune, 
the one holding a lance, emblematic of war, 
the other a corn ia, emblem of ‘ 
which impresa evident typified Queen 
Elizabeth and herself ; the motto, Fortuna 
comites, implying that whomsoever fortune 
favoured would prevail. 

A ship, with its masts shivered, still re- 

isti buffeting of the ocean ; Nunquam 
nisi rectum, “* Never till righted,” or ‘“‘ Never 
unless erect,” descriptive of her invincible 

assailed on every side 


constancy—though 
by her Protestant subjects—to remain firm 
in the Catholic faith. 

Her maternal pride is 
device of a lioness, with her whelp beside 

, and the words Unum quidem sed 

leonem, ‘* One only, but that one a lion.” 
_ Her bitter sense of the insolence of her 


exp: 


passing over him, with the words, Ft lepores 

icto insultant leoni, ‘‘ The very hares 
trample on the fallen lion.” 

As an antithesis, she describes the im- 

ving uses of adversity by camomile in 

, and the motto, Fructus calcata 

, ‘Trampled upon, she emitteth 


ce.” 
i ue typifies herself in the cha- 
palm-tree, with the motto, 
irtus innata resistit, ‘‘ Innate 
th oppression.” 
a bird in a cage, with a hawk 
hovering above ; mane pay me 
spaventa peggio, ‘It is ill wi 
, and I fear worse betides me.” 
triangle, with a sun in the middle of 
ircle; word, Trino non convenit — 
A _emngine amongst sea-rocks ; 
The peopl of war, helmets, lances, pik 
war, ets, lances, pikes, 
muskets, po omy the word Dabet Deus 
his quoque finem, “‘ God can put an end to 
these things also.” 


A tree ted in a church , environed 
with men’s bones; word, Pietas 
revocabit ab Orco. 

Eclipses of the sun and the moon; the 
word, Ipsa sibi lumen quod invidet aufert, 
“She taketh from i 
denieth to the earth,” glancing, as may ap- 


* “ Queens of Scotland,” vol. vi- 


me 








| at the court of y 


pear, at Queen Elizabeth, figured as the 
eclipsing moon. 

Scarcely less pathetically applicable to 
her own sad case are Brennus's balance, a 
sword cast in the scale to weigh gold; the 
motto, Quid nisi victis dolor? ‘ t re- 
maineth for the vanquished but misery ?” 
intteal 4 aiiiite S ga ook poe, 
i 0! i it i an Ww, 
maketh it fade; the wank te si sali are. 
sunt. 

In allusion to her great reverse, a wheel 
rolled from the mountain into the sea ; the 
motto, Piena di dolor voda de nza, 
‘* Full of griefs, empty of hope.” 

A heap of wings and feathers dispersed ; 
the motto, Magnatum vicinitas, implying 
that she had too powerful a neighbour, 
who rent her plumes and rifled her nest, 

A trophy upon a tree, with mitres, crowns, 
hats, mm By swords, boots, and a woman 
with a veil about her eyes, or muffled, 
pointing to some one about her, with this 
motto, Ut casus dederit. 

One of the most beautiful of these alle- 

ries, describing the source from which 

derived consolation under the pres- 
sure of her calamities, is the device of three 
crowns, two opposite, and one above in the 
sky, the motto Aliamque moratur, * And 
awaits another ;” implying that the right- 
ful Queen of France and Scotland awaits a 
crown celestial in the heavens. The last 
device is an eclipse, with the motto, Medio 
occidit die, ‘‘ Darkened at noonday.” 

In addition to these devices, the impresa 
and mottoes of Francis I., Henry II., - 
frey of Bouillon, the Cardinal Lorraine, 
together with the Tudor portcullis, and the 
Order of the Annunciation of Savoy, were all 
embroidered upon this bed by Queen Mary 
and her ladies. The workmanship, con- 
cludes Drummond, “‘ is vuriously done, and 
truly it may be said of it, the execution 

the material.” 


Mary’s banner in Peterborough Cathe- | 


dral was the Scottish unicorn and 
thistles ; motto, ‘“‘ In my defence.” * 

It would appear, from a despatch of 
Dickenson, that Queen Elizabeth directed 
she should use her motto :—‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
most royal daughter is to use her - 
mother’s impress, — eadem, ‘ of 

rincely courage,’ and therefore, as well 
for that as her other admirable and royally 


shining virtues, justly honoured even by | 


ag nance of her cause.” 
C) 
vented long before the Christian era,t was 
first revived by FrancisI. In addition to the 
two mentioned by Drummond, a third was 
made on Queen Mary; Maria Stevarda, 
Scotorum Regina, was turned into Trusa 
vi regnis, morte amara cado, ‘‘ Thrust by 
force from my kingdom, I fall by a bitter 
death.” 

reign of serciy a — Menes- 
trier, the ion of employ- 
ing Greek letters for the name, and 
the Greek Phi, @ (d), was used in 
several places for king’s initial, 
because he had re-established letters 7 
and the Greek language. 

Frangois, Duke de Guise, caused his 
horses to be branded with the Phi. 
Catherine de Medicis used the double { 

K (e), and she adopted, with many of 
her contemporaries, Greek mottoes 
for her impresas. 

Queen Mary followed the fashion of the 
times, and took the ® and the M for the 
monogram of King Francis and herself. 





* Lansdown MS., 574. 


By the Greek L who flourished B.C, 380, 
us. 





ractice of making anagrams, in- 





Fig. / is copied from the above-mentioned 
hand-bell, and it is also inscribed 
on Mary’s signet-ri 


the M resembles that of the Con- 

stable Anne de Montmorency, in 

a —— (Fig. g) on the plate 

of a lock in the Musée de Cluny, at Paris. 

’s grand-daughter, Elizabeth, Queen 

of Bohemia, used two Epsilons 

intersecting each other, and her 

ill-fated husband, Frederic, took 

two Phi’s intersected, as we 

find noticed in an entry of her 

jewels.t ; 
Henry III. continued the 

fashion, and introduced the Lambda for his 

queen, Louisa of Lorraine, inter- 

laced with his H (h), in the collar 

of the Order of the Holy Ghost. A 
Queen Louisa always used the X 

double Lambda, either large (7) A 

or small AA (k), and the same 

letter (7) was continued by Louis XIII. 


x MAA 


H 
and Louis XIV. as their initial, on the 
=e of their books and their works of 


Henry IV. does not appear to have used 
any Greek initials, but he introduced 
the op wend “‘ trait” (an 8 with a 
stroke through it), Fig. m, for Gabrielle 
d’Estrée, united with his own, as we 
see described in the inventory of her 4 
effects made after her death. { = 
CHARLES IX.—To this vouthful monarch 
the Chancellor de 1’ Hopital, with better in- 
tentions than foresight, gave the motto, 
Pietate et justicia, * With piety and justice,” 
with two columns interlaced (Fig. 16), 


showing that these two virtues are the 
support of government. Charles [X. was 
m to Uharles V., who assumed the 
columns of Hercules, and it was probably 
in imitation of the device of his godfather 
that Charles IX. selected for his im 
the two twisted pillars of the temple of 
Jerusalem, called Jakin and Boaz. 





* The ® also appéars on some plates in the possession of 
A. Fountaine, Esq., of Narford Hall, as the signature of 
the celebrated painter of majolica, Orazio Fontana, the @ 
f both the initials of his name. 

+ “ Ane pictour box of gold qrin is conteaned in the on 
syd the king of Boheme his portrait, the cover qrof is sete 
with diamonts eftir this forme,  o ®, conteining twa J de- 
ciphered within two 0 0, resembling twa lres (letters) 
® for Frederick the his name.” writer of the 


inture, esmaillée de gris, 
est le chiffre du Roy et a 
quatre S (barrées) et aux quatre petites 
1 ciiijxx escus.”—/nventaire de 
Gabrielle @” ue Impériale, Paris. 
“Une robe de toille @argent . . . les grandes 
o > Sangean ou oat = hhftres d i ae 
en it sont les chi lu et de la 
defunte dame.””—/Jbid. se! 
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ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA, wife of Charles 
IX., took for her device a temple, before 
the door of which she is standing, looking 
up to the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, 
with the motto, Jn Deo spes mea, ‘‘ My hope 
is in God,” which was also the favourite 
motto of her brother-in-law, Henry III. 

Also, Fortune on a globe buffeted by the 
winds. Motto, Volente, ‘‘ Being willing.” 

Henry III.—His supporters were two 
eagles for Poland. His device three crowns, 
with the motto, Manet ultima celo, ‘‘The 
last remains to heaven” (Fig. 17). 

The Leaguers, to turn the device into 
ridicule, placed the scissors instead of the 
third crown, and substituted ‘ claustro” 
for ‘‘ ceelo,” threatening to shut him up in 
a monastery. Cardinal Guise (he who was 
assassinated, with his brother, at Blois) 
used to say he would never die content 
until he had the head of the king be- 
tween his knees, to give him a monk’s 
crown ; and his sister, the Duchess of Mont- 





pensier, kept a pair of scissors always 
attached to her girdle, as she said, for the 


same po. 

When Henry ITI. published, in 1577, an 
edict, reducing the value of the crown to 
sixty sols, it was hoped that this act would 
help, as it did, to reform the currency. 
Tokens (jetons) were struck, upon which 
was represented Plutus seated upon a cube, 
his wings folded back, his eyes bandaged, 
and bound with chains of gold; the motto, 
from the sixth book of the (2neid, Sede 
ceternumque sedebit, ‘‘He sits and will sit 
eternal. 

Henry III. instituted the order of St. 
Esprit, choosing this name for his order, 
because he was elected King of Poland on 
Whitsunday, and he succeeded to the 
crown of France on the same festival of the 
following year. The Order of St. Michael 
had become so debased from its indiscri- 
minate use by the sons of Henry II., as 
to be styled the ‘‘ Collier 4 toutes Bétes,” 
this pet led Henry III. to institute 
his new order ; but the Knights of the Holy 
Ghost were required, before their insti- 
tution, to receive the Order of St. Michael ; 
hence the Knights of the Holy Ghost are 
called ‘‘ Chevaliers des ordres du roy.” 

LovisE DE VAupéMmontT, the neglected 
wife of Henry III., took for her device the 
sun-dial (sun-dials, with quaint devices, 
being HL with the eet in the seventeenth 
century), wi e motto, Aspice ut aspiciar, 
‘*Look upon me, that I may be fooked 
upon” (Fig. 18).. As the dial only shows 
the hours of the day when shone upon 
the sun, so she entreats the king to loo. 
upon her, that she may be held in esteem 
by others. 





After the assassination of Henry III., 
Louise took ion of the Chateau of 
Chenonceaux, left to her by Catherine de 
Medicis. All her rooms were hung with 
black, and {she wore white (the mourning 
of queens) until her death. Her bed was 


covered with black velvet frin with 
black and white, and her prie-diew chair 


was covered with black. 


an adjoining 








room hung a large portrait of Henry IIL., 
underneath which was the portion of s line 
from the /Eneid (Book xii.)—Sevi monu- 
menta doloris, ‘‘The memorials of grievous 
suffering.” Here she her days, 
praying for the soul of her worthless hus- 
and. Another of her devices was,— 

The Box-tree. Motto—Nostra vel in 
tumulo, ‘‘ Ours or in the tomb.” 

Henry IV., “‘ Le merveille des rois et le 
roi desmerveilles.”’ who succeeded as nearest 
to the crown on the extinction of the house 


of Valois, was related to Henry III. only 


in the twenty-third degree. 

Two cows, the arms of Béarn (Fig. 19), 
and a club, with the motto, ‘Invia virtuti 
nulla est via, ‘No path is im ble .to 
valour,” the club of Hercules being emble- 


matic of the labours he had undergone, and 

the hydra of rebellion he had overcome. 
Two in saltire, traversed by a 

naked sword to represent peace and war, 

















Fig. 19. 


and the two kingdoms of France and Na- 
varre, with the motto, Duo it wnus, 
**One protects two,” to signify that his 








Fig. 20. 


| sword had henceforth in view only the de- 
| fence and protection of his two kingdoms 
(Fig. 20). 





Fig. 21. 


The ingenious discovered a curious com- 
bination of the number 14, in the name 
and life of Henry IV.; fourteen letters in 
** Henri de Bourbon.” He was born 14 cen- 


turies, 14 decades, and 14 years after our | 


Saviour, A.D. 1554; born on the 14th of 
December, died on the 14th of March, and 
lived four times 14 years, and four times 


| 14 days, and 14 weeks. 


MARGUERITE DE FRANCE, Queen of 
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Navarre, daughter of Hi II., first wife 
of Henry IV., and the last’ of the Valois, 
1615, best known as ‘“‘ Reine t,”” of 
whose i the forerunner of the Mas- 
sacre of St. ew, it was said that 
‘la livrée des ——— A, ce gel 

Margaret was ee une,” 
because she eclipsed hy soa 

In her youth she bore a palm-tree over- 
shadowing an altar, with the motto, Pros 
altissima surgit in usus, ‘‘ By exercise one 
rises to the highest things.”’* 

Her second device was the mystic penta- 
gon,t the — of health, with the word 
Salus insenbed at its angles (Fig. 22. 


t took the 


£ , “unio,” with the motto, 
Tnio cuncta disjunxit.” 

Mary DE Manco, second wife of Henry 

+» when t to her son, 

1 on the hocquetons 

an @ crowned, covering 

motto, Tegit virtute minores. 

ion of the marriage of Louis 

changed the device to a pacific 

ing an olive branch; Nec /ful- 


casaques of 

A star ; Cara ma 

Lovis XIII.—Two Hercules, or some- 
times the club of Hercules only, with the 
motto, Erit hac cognita monstris, 
“The monsters (i. ¢. and rebellion) 
shall make acquaintance with this.” 
When Louis XIII. was born, there had 
not been a dauphin since Francis I1.— 
i - province of 


headed by the Archbishop of Vienne, 
i hats Gat covetden’ 
richl Reed vita etic vrloun fares 

various 
dolphins, estimated at 12,000 « 


a) 
bleau, 
to 


impar, ‘* Not 
ARS 





| Although Francis [II., Charles IX., 
Henry ., Henry IV., and Louis XIII. 
had special supporters of their arms, yet 





Fig. 23. 


| they did not exclude the two angels of 
| Charles VI., which 7 — - _ 
ordinary supporters 0 e arms 0: © 
| kingdom. mis XIV., Louis XV., and 
| Louis XVI. never used any others (Fig. 
| 21,* shown on the preceding page). 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JOHN FREDERICK HERRING 


Tus artist, known through a long course 
of years as a most successful animal painter, 
died, at his residence, Meopham Park, near 
Tunbridge, on the 23rd of September, in 
the seventy-first of his age. 

Though we Mr. Herring an “‘ animal 
painter,” the term takes in a wider signifi- 
cation than his works have generally 
shown, for he made horses his speciali 
more than the stock which frequent the 
pastures and the farmer’s straw-yard ; yet 
these, or the stragglers from 
the poultry-yard dove-cot, are to be 
seen associated in some of his pictures. 
Like another veteran artist of same 
kind, Mr. Abraham Cooper, R.A., Herring 
was self-taught, and traced back his love 
of the horse, and the desire to become its 
** portrait-painter,” to the fact of the “‘ pro- 
fessional ” e t with the animal in 
his early life. It is now nearly half a 
century ago since he left the metropolis— 
he was born in the county of Surrey—for 
Yorkshire, without an: er special object 
in view, we believe, to see the “ St. 

” run for at Doncaster, and seek 
employment as a “whip.” For several 
ears after this he drove a —— 
tween Wakefield and Lincoln, and finished 
his career on the box as driver of the Lon- 
don and York ‘‘ Hi er,” a celebrated 
coach in its day. not occupied on 
the road he was engaged in painting the 
portraits of favourite horses for their 
owners, and also races and racing scenes. 
During thirty years im succession, the 
winners of the *‘ St. ” * stood” to 


entirely relinquished the coach-box, Mr. 
Herring devoted himself solely to that 
branch of Art in which he subsequently be- 


came 

Among the works by which this artist is 
isti i—and so many of them have 
been engraved on a large scale, and have 
had a wide circulation, that they are well 
known both here and in America—are :— 
‘The Baron’s Charger,’ ‘Members of the 





* “This device was first suggested by Cardinal Mazarin 
to Monsieur l’Ouvrier, an antiquary.”—VOLTAIRE. 








Tem ce Society,’ ‘Feeding Time,’ ‘The 
Farmer’s Pet,’ ‘Duncan’s Horses,’ ‘ Pha- 
raoh’s Chariot Horses,’ four agricultural 
scenes, entitled respectively ‘ prin “4 
‘Summer,’ ‘ Autumn,’ and ‘ Winter,’ ‘ The 
Coun Bait,’ ‘Quietude,’ ‘ Returning 
from m,’ ‘ Market Day,’ ‘The Derby 
Day,’ ‘The Horse Fair,’ &c. &c. He also 

inted the portraits of several favourite 

orses belonging to her Majesty; one of 
these works was engraved in the Art- 
Journal for 1856, as a portion of our ‘‘ Royal 
Gallery.” 

Mr. Herring was an old and valuable 
member of the Society of British Artists. 


MR. ROBERT H. GRUNDY. 
Among those whose taste and enterprise 


| contributed, within the last quarter of a 


century, to the encouragement of Art b 
the wealthy inhabitants of Liverpool fs | 
other large towns in Lancashire, was 
Mr. Robert Hindmarsh Grundy, whose 
death occurred, at Liverpool, on the 18th 
of September, the anniversary of his forty- 
ninth birthday. 

Not a few of the best works both of our 
own school of painting, and of that of 
France, which have found their way into 
the locality referred to, Mr. Grundy was 
the medium of acquiring and circulating. 
But he made drawings; in water-colours 
the Screed of his business; and this 
branch of Art was widely developed through 
his instrumentality, collectors placing en- 
tire faith in his judgment and honest deal- 
ing. Many of our most eminent water- 
colour painters of the present day are 
indebted to him for ae | their works 
prominently into notice. Collections of 
this kind were comparatively limited in 
Lancashire till he enco a desire for 


ty | such acquisitions; now they have in some 


¢t measure superseded oil-pictures. 

. Grundy carried on an extensive busi- 
ness as a print-publisher; one of the 
engravings brought out by him is Land- 
seer’s ‘ There’s Life in the Old Dog yet.’ 


MR. GEORGE RICHARDS ELKINGTON. 


Associated as our journal has long been 
with the Art-manufactures of the country, 
some notice is justly due to the memory of 
this gentleman, who died at his residence, 
Pool Park, North Wales, at the end of 
September, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. He was the founder and head of the 
eminent firm of Elkington and Co., whose 
productions have ‘a reputation wherever 
the commerce of England extends—a re- 
putation arising out of the enterprise, taste, 
and knowledge, which he brought to bear 
upon his business. His judgment and dis- 
cernment attracted to the extensive esta- 
blishment at Birmingham the most skilful 
artists and workmen, both native and 
foreign, who could be procured; while his 
suavity of manners, just dealing, and 
liberal treatment, retained them in his 
service, and procured for him the 
and esteem of those he employed. e 
works of Messrs Elkington and Dobe 
the colossal bronze statue to the smallest 
cup or salt-cellar—unquestionably form an 

in the metallic industries of the 
country, and at the International Exhibi- 
tions which have taken place both here 
and in Paris, they have always received 
the highest encomiums. 

It is ifying to know that in his sons 
he has left behind those who are capable of 
maintaining the high credit of this well- 
known firm. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
ART-MANUFACTURES. 


Il. METAL-WORK. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 

Ir is not many years since that the words 
‘* Gothic metal-work ” would probably have 

to the reader nothing but a vision 
of cast-iron scroll work on a church door, 
which the es ae for Gothic 
hinges. Now, the same wo ye ce 
the mind at once a great crowd of works 
in different metals—viz., iron and brass, 
gold and silver; variously treated, viz., 
wrought and cast, engraved, enamelled, 
and jewelled; works of all kinds, from the 
simplest articles of domestic use up to the 
Lichfield and Hereford chancel screens; 
works in which rival manufacturers vie 
with one another in the beautiful character 
of the design and the excellence of the 
production. That is to say, in the brief 
interval between the day of cast-iron Gothic 
sham hinges and the present day, a school 
of design, both in the common metals and 
in goldsmiths’ work, has arisen, and at- 
tained a very high d of excellence, 
and has already produced works which 
rival those of the old metal-workers, 
which used to be our admiration and de- 
spair. The great feature of the new school 
is, that it has revived the use of wrought 
metal. Nearly all the ornamental metal- 
work of the previous period, whether of iron 
or brass, was cast. But as soon as the 
revived Gothic taste led Few to examine 
the details of old work, they found a great 
amount of mediswyval metal-work of a 
character very different from the modern, 
and possessing characteristics worthy of 
admiration. e first feature that ex- 


cited admiration was the wonderful dex- 
terity with which the old smiths manipu- 
lated the intractable material, curv 


it 




















into scrolls, and hammered it into foliage, 
and introduced flowers, and birds, and 
beasts, with wonderful skill. It was also 
seen at a glance that the sharpness and 
crispness of the wrought work were quali- 
ties which could ast be imitated in cast- 
ings ; and that the twisted and hammered 
metal had a life and vigour, and impress of 
the maker’s hand, which were wanting in 





the old mechanical ing. Another fea- 
ture of the old work 
admiration, was the beauty 





window (No. 3); while a great 
_o- nm rose to the dignity of a real work 
0 : 

That first experiment in Gothic metal- 
work which we haye already mentioned, 
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the cast-iron hinges, was very instructive. 
The desi Nee wc in themselves ; 
very likely they were taken from some good 
oll weaee he examples ; but when they 
came to be cast it was seen at once that they 
were somehow thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
On Os ee See = ap camien 
ir of wrought hi , of m 

Sous design, hes shaped and hammered 
out by the village blacksmith, had some- 
thing about them which, though rude, was 
not unsatisfactory. And so the clever 
blacksmiths were picked out by the rising 
Gothic — = they bo out the 

roblem er. e smith, by practice 
is finer be which called wht in 
—— skill, got daily more skilful in hi 
handicraft ; and the artist, standing by the 
anvil, and watching the smith curving and 
beating out, and wollte te mnie glow- 
ing bars, got to understand what fire 
and hammer, and human labour, could 
fairly do with hard iron and brass. And 
so the school of Art in metal grew and im- 
proved, and the public appreciated and 
——_ until at ie fanless onl 

ve introduced artistic an 
produced 


say that the 
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it recei 
chandelier. Detach one 
and fix it by a little socket 
it gave the wall-branch of 


more pretentious design, and up 
bright and dead relievi L gh 
like ld; but not so quaint and i 

as old “ spi 
to introduce gas were amusing. Gas seems 
to have been upon as unecclesiastical 
at least, if not absolutely be vali fit onl 
to be used in street lamps and ow Pectepom | 
town shops, or at best, in music halls and 


superior to any other method of lighting 


large public building, that its introduction 
was inevitable into our churches. But the 


from and tracery in wood and 
stone. The Gothic outcry against ‘‘shams” 
soon, however, carried us i 
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to convey the gas to its burner. The second 
was that the hight might, with t 
and actual economy, be subdivided into an 
> seysceaenbr pomet ordi oe esses 
power of arranging ts in clusters 
otk genes very beautiful effects. 
i of design fell into the hands 
some clever , Who appreciated 
novel characteristics; they went to 
old medizeval corone and standards for 
for their design of the fittings ; and 
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of ornamenting metal-work “with red and 
white knobs of crystal. The same taste is 
observable in the fashion for ornamenting 
stone-work with bosses of coloured marble. 
A row of these crystals will .be seen round 
the rim of the crown of the standard, and 


ham, | others round the bandings of the shafts; 





and need base which is here 
given to it. head of it is fashioned into 
&@ crown i with jets of 
light. We have this example espe- 








no doubt they catch and reflect the light 











(5-) 


ith striking effect. But though t 
the "manufac phraseology, tnd 


thing more than pi of glass; it is, | kind, 


le of ornament, 


taste, may easily degenerate into 
We tntreduse & single candlestick 0. 6) 


ity.|is another example. Had we wanted a 



































to represent a rather large and varied class 
of designs, which are used not only for 
altar candlesticks, but are rather largely 
adopted in ee of the old-fashioned silyer- 
plated candlesticks for domestic use. 

One notable result of the success of our 
revived metal-work is, that we now intro- 
duce metal where we had been accustomed 
to use other material, for the sake of indulg- 
ing in the beautiful design which the de- 
signers in metal are prepared to give us. 
For example, in altar-rails. This article 
of church forniture was only introduced, as 
our readers will remember, in the time of 
Charles I., and in all the old examples it 
consists of a sill at bottom and a hand-rail 
at ge a series of balluster-shaped 
stan: , Closely set, connecting them. 
When the Gothic taste first came in, the 
altar-rails of some of our earlier churches 
had wooden arcading and Gothic tracery, 
substituted for the balusters. But of 
late years the whole design has been 
modified. The upper rail is still retained 
as a convenience to the kneeling communi- 








(6.) 


cants; but usually it is supported now by 
four or more metal eniaai set at wide 
intervals, and merely let into the stone 
step of the sacrarium. These standards are 
of various degrees of elaboration. Some- 
times a very simple design of iron, with a 
couple of scrolls under the rail; sometimes 
the iron is painted, and the leaves of the 
scroll are of hammered brass; sometimes 
the standards are of brass, and of elaborate 
character, the uprights being wrought into 
shafts with mo bands and capitals, and 
the curved brackets having well-wrought 
ion-flowers, or vine leaves and clusters, 
for foliage. In some of the later examples, 
the crystal knobs described in the gas 
standards are also introduced. The example 
which we give (No. 7) is one of the simp 
ind, but will serve very well as a typical 
example of the class. 
Here, again, in the woodcut No. 8, 


bell-cot to cover a little bell for a village 
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church or school, we should naturally have 
sent for the carpenter or the wood-carver 
to make it; but the metal-worker steps in 
with a pretty fanciful design like this, and 
we are at once tempted to indulge ourselves 
and other people with the elegant novelty. 
Another example of still sump- 
tuousness is presented in canopy by 
Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham 
(No. 9). It is a canopy intended to hold a 





statue. Here it is the sculptor who has suc- 
cumbed to the superior attraction offered 
by his brother artist in metal. It would 
have been natural to make a little bracket 
of sculptured stone or marble for the figure 
to stand upon, and to project a piece of 
stone tabernacle work overhead for protec- 
tion and honour. Few persons, wei ine, 
would regret the substitution of this deli- 
cate, elegant, and original piece of work- 
manship. The cluster of lilies which sup- 
port the bracket ; the slender twisted 

which carry the light canopy; the scaled 
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sides of the truncated spirelet; the flying 
buttresses which form a bower round it; 
the starry crown, with its terminal cross,— 
all demand careful examination for the 
beauty of their detail; while the outline 
and proportions of the whole design are 
—— satisfactory to the eye. 
Another extensive use of metal-work is 
for grilles ; under which word we may in- 
clude the tings which protect open 


fences enclosing a monument, and the par- 
nape tape eyo This class affords 
very wide scope for design, and extends 
from the mere protection of an opening of 
a couple of feet square, up to a western 
choir-screen of the grandest conception. 
We had, perhaps, more ancient examples 
of this class than of almost any other re- 
maining in land, from the simple grat- 


ing of some “‘ low side window,” up to the 











ward IV., in St. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor. And of this class our modern 
pete yar pes ave —_ —_ ex- 
amples of ev , and size, and degree 
of olen Oe should overcrowd our 
columns if we gave a tithe of the illustra- 
tions which lie before us. oe 
the smaller examples—though they offer 





spaces left for sound or ventilation, and 


some very tempting specimens of design: 
and choose as say illustration (No. 10) 





d screen which surrounds the tomb of 





a specimen of the kind of grille which may 
be used'for a parclose screen. It is compara- 
tively'simple in design, and of architectural 
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character in its outlines, though perfectly 
free from the fault into which some early 





designs fell,fof imitating ‘in wrought-iron 
forms only appropriate to wood or stone. 
The next example (No. 11) is of a freer 
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character, which is not the less ‘‘ Gothic ”— 
Ses aie fa netinged whesia pecially 
is nothi what is ially 

called ‘‘ Gothic tracery ” in it. 
A grille of still more elaborate character, 
and still greater merit as a work of Art, is 
iven in the iron grating of a doorway 
o. 12). It is the better for our purpose of 
exhibiting the progress of this branch of our 
Art-manufactures, that the mind will at 
once contrast it with the contrivances for 
the same , with which we used to be 
uite satiatied, and with which we are still 
iar. The work, it wiil be seen, is simply 
po gene with which a doorway may be 
cl against intrusion, while the door 
itself is left open for ventilation. We still 
commonly see—and we used to be content 











to see—a rude lattice-work of laths used 
for such a , and to think a plain 
substantial grille of iron bars rather a 
sumptuous provision for the need. With 
these remembrances, we shall the better 
appreciate the progress of the art of 
design in metal-work which supplies us 
with such we i as the one here 
represented. And we appreciate, too, 
the desire that exists, and is increasing, 
to apply the noblest Art to the adornment 
of every detail of the furniture of God’s 
House, when we see there are men willing 
to give such a work as this to such a pur- 
pose. We say that this feeling of desire to 
= noblest Art to every part of the 
building which is erected to ’s honour 





is increasing, and will increase more and 
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more, and make itself seen in similar 
works. In the last generation we were 
occupied in building the churches them- 
selyes, in order to afford room, sorely 
needed, for the worshi of God. The 
churches once built—though many more 
need to be built elsewhere—the same spirit 
in Suiting antl chetiing the beboge 
in an e gs 
wherein we worship. We are, therefore, 
we conclude, only at the beginning of the 
development of ecclesiastical Art-manufac- 


directing the reader to a study of the 
the last work we ay glassed 
we are com , in justice to 


qo me 


the metal-workers, Messrs. Hardman and 
Co., to explain that the ver has not 
quite succeeded in in ting the photo- 

ph of the subject which was placed 
Fofore him. The w of the design 
should have been in the same way 
as the lower or rather, perhaps, the 
whole design have been represented 
in light drawing upon a dark and. 
It was difficult, too, on such a scale, to 
represent the fine detail of the workman- 
ship, and all apo artistic niceties. “oo 
the ving will serve as a diagram 
chow Gained form and character of the 
design, and for that we boldly challenge 
admiration. 








SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE T. E. 
PLINT, ESQ., LEEDS. 
OPHELIA. 
A. Hughes, Painter. C. Cousens, Engraver, 


Mr. Ruska, in his “‘ Notes on some of the 
Principal Pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy” in 1858, speaks inferentially of 
this artist as one of the “‘ leaders” of the 
Pre-Raffaellite school, and reprobates the 
absence of the rest from the gallery. Mr. 
Hughes, though certainly less known than 
some who have attained notoriety in the 

le of Art which the eloquent author 
of ‘‘Modern Painters” takes under his 
especial protection, is certainly entitled to 
assume the rank in which he has been 
placed. While deprecating the injudicious 
encomiums which have too often been 
lavished by writers and amateurs on the 
pictures this school, it must fairly be 
acknowledged that Pre-Raffaellitism has 
led painters to earnest, serious thought, 
and to diligent, painstaking execution. ‘‘ In 
learning to work care from nature, 
everybody has been obli to paint what 
will stay to be painted, and the best of 
nature will not wait.” 

That this style, in its least extravagant 
form, should acquire popularity, is not ex- 
traordi : the great mass of those who 
visit our picture galleries can better under- 
stand what is purely naturalistic in Art 
than what is purely ideal, especially in 
landscape painting ; they are charmed with 
a bank of moss, or a bunch of wild flowers, 
or the texture of a garment which rivals 
the actual material. ‘‘This natural Art 

El of eugialig wk cxlaages” Us ee 
circles of sympathy will en ;” but the 
ill-drawn, thin, attenuated figure, having 
no form of eomeliness nor personal beauty, 
excites only the surprise or ridicule of the 
many, whatever meaning the artist intends 
it to convey. 

The painter of ‘Ophelia’ is not one 
who carries his predilections to the ex- 
treme; he preserves—better than most of 
his compeers—the juste milieu between the 
two opposites of Pre-Raffaellitism natural 
and Raffaellitism unnatural; or, in 
other words, he shows us that the Art to 
which this title has been given may be 
made attractive, just as others have seemed 
to labour only for the purpose of showing 
its repulsiveness. The picture in question 
isan example. Here, every blade of . 
every leaf and flower, are given with the 
most — delicacy and the most scru- 
pulous fidelity, and yet there appears no 
overstrained elaboration, while the colour 
of all is very rich and brilliant, both in the 
gradations of green verdure, and in the 
twilight sky, now deepening in the horizon 
into the intensest purple. Sn the trunk of 
a tree sits the distraught maiden :— 

“ There is a willow grows askant the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the y stream ; 

Therewith fantastic did she make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples.” 

A sweet, child-like face is Ophelia’s, its 
look of vacancy scarcely dimming its beauty ; 
the absence of reason developing itself 
rather in her actions, as she drops the white 
blossoms into the pore Me poe stream, 
and watches them quie —— away, 
than in her countenance. The whole figure, 
as it appears in the picture, suggests the 
idea of an exquisite cameo in a setting of 
rich enamels. The composition is, un- 
aoe: oo chys srject — mind has 
thoroughly felt his subject, and given to it 
a truly poetical rendering. 
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DYCE’S FRESCOES 
IN THE QUEEN’S ROBING-ROOM OF THE 


WESTMINSTER PALACE. 


Ir is probable that the memory of the late 
Mr. Dyce has not been cleared, in the mind of 
some, from those imputations of neglect iu 
the execution of the series of frescoes in the 
Westminster cast upon the painter, both 
in and out of Parliament ;—imputations which, 
upon the authority of a letter to the Fine Arts 
Commissioners from the artist’s widow, are said 
to have aggravated a chronic illness, and con- 
tributed to hurry one of Britain’s most variously- 
gifted sons into an untimely grave. Before 
confining our attention to the works Dyce has 
left at Westminster, let us, therefore, fairly state 
the facts of the case. 

In the summer, then, of 1848, Dyce under- 
took to paint, in the Queen’s Robing Room, 
seven frescoes, in compartments of the walls, 
and others for the frieze, the whole to be com- 
pleted in six or seven years. . At the beginning 
of 1864 the artist died, leaving two of the 
smaller compartments and the frieze unpainted. 
The preparatory desi for these how- 
ever, been executed long before. From the 
fifteen years (exclusive) which have thus to be 
accounted for, four have to be deducted—two 
for the painting of the frescoes in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, executed with the 
implied consent of the Fine Arts Commissioners, 
one on account of ill-health, and one for having 
served as a juror of the Great Exhibition during 
the summer of 1851. In regard especially to 
this last interruption, and also y, it is 
important to bear in mind that Dyce believed 
fresco could only be executed in this climate, 
with any chance of perfect and permanent crys- 
tallisation, during about four summer months of 
the year. Eleven years remain, after all de- 
ductions, and s—-cikedalion the time according 
to the average occupied for the finished work— 
to these we add two, or at most three, years for 

inting the untouched compartments and the 

ieze (which only consists of very small escut- 
cheons placed at intervals and to contain half- 
length portraits of the lish kings and queens) 
we have exactly double the time originally 
stipulated. That the painter should have made 
so t a miscalculation is much to be 
and seems at first inexplicable ; altho it has 
been far exceeded in the case of Mr. Herbert. 
Dyce himself attributed the miscalculation 
chiefly to his not apprehending the wide differ- 
ence between the subjects chosen for this series 
and that of the fresco in the House of Lords, 
upon which the estimate of time was based. 
The illustrations of the “ Mort d’Arthure”’ were 
found to involve the unforeseen necessity of 
representing a vast number of “ details of chain- 
mail, swo and accoutrements, trappi of 
horses, and the like, that not only entailed diffi- 
culty of execution, which he had not previously 
encountered, . but, in consequence of oe 
number of joinings the plaster re the 
anak, Cee of Go eee ae hae s 1 
ina single day, hi was great] ~ 
Besides aa oak aie were pore A from the 
“Mort d’Arthure”’ known to be little congenial 
to Dyce’s taste, but there was considerable delay 
in the final approval by the Commissioners of 
those selected. Dyce prepared—although this 
fact is not generally known—a very elaborately 
coloured design (which we have seen) of the 
* Departure for the Quest of the St. Greal,’ for 
the t compartment; but which, at the in- 
stance of the late Prince Consort, was set aside 
for the existing subject. Other exculpatory 
considerations will be readily imagined by the 
charitably dis 

Doubtless Dyce’s case was much prejudiced 
by the circumstance of his having received pay- 
ment for the whole series of. paintings, viz., 
£5,600 by the end of the first seven years, as 

But we must bear in mind not merely 
that he offered shortly before his death to repa 
into the Exchequer the sum he had not rato 
ing to the contract) earned; but that it is 
— onall hands the whole sum he ee 
proved very inadequate payment even for 
works actually completed. For our part, look- 





ing at the enormous amount of care, tho 

= labour lavished in wae | way on the finished nd 
paintings, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that no one had so much reason to regret the 
contract as the painter himself. 

The Arthurian romances were selected to 
supply the subjects of these works, for reasons 
similar to those which have led German painters 
to illustrate their Niebelungen Lied. But we need 
not dwell upon the a iateness of scenes of 
royal and knightly chivalry, derived from what, 
in its elem form, is our earliest native 
literature, for the‘decoration of a chamber in a 
Gothic national palace, specially set apart for 
use on occasions of regal and aristocratic cere- 
mo 

Mr. Dyce took as his authority Sir Thomas 
Malory’s well-known compilation, the “ Mort 
d’Arthure,” using the edition of Sou . We 
have preferred to adopt the more ernised 
orthography of the later edition, by Mr. Wright. 
For a in matters of costume, a 
ture, and so forth, the painter proposed to select 
his material Souts the age ab tie Ent avumede, $0 
which period the romances, in their completed 
form, belong. Many will think, however—and 
that, too, making allowance for anachron- 
isms impossible from the nature of the story 
to avoid—that much of the armour is too 
modern ; for it is after the fashion of the fifteenth 
century, and even later. Moreover, the sha 
of some of the arms and armour could never 
correct. On the whole, however, the artist’s 
scholarly i i and antiquarian research 
are conspicuous in the general treatment, as well 
as in the choice, of accessories. The Queen’s Rob- 
po. fe ngs has not yet been opened to the public, 

the great works therein remain compara- 
tively little known. We will, therefore, offer 
our readers a concise—tho almost unavoid- 
ably, to some extent, a detailed—description of 


em. 
The poe fresco occupies a compart- 
ment of the north wall measuring twenty- 
two feet in breadth, by ten feet six inches 
in height, i.e, the dimensions of Mr. Her- 
bert’s water-glass picture of ‘Moses bringi 
down the Tables of the Law.’ The subject 
is, the ‘ Admission of Sir Tristram to the Fel- 
lowship of the Round Table,’ and it is intended 
as an illustration of “ Hospitality.”” The scene 
is the great hall of King Arthur's palace at 
Camelot. The king, in robes of state, stands 
on a dais, looking enthusiastically towards the 
assembled court, knights, and spectators. With 
one hand he points towards the Round Table, 
beside which stands, and with the other he 
holds aloft the magic sword, Excalibur, with 
which he is about to strike Sir Tristram with 
the flat of the blade, and thus confer upon him 
the knightly accolade. Sir Tri whose 
prowess was only equalled by that of Sir Laun- 
—- du Lake, and the omy of ams exploits 
long made Arthur very desirous of securing 
so powerful an auxiliary to his Order of the 
Round Table, stands on the steps of the dais, 
clad in chain-mail hauberk, and coif; the 
former covered with surcoat and cape. He 
wears sword and His head is bowed 
reverentially, and with his eyes fixed on the 
Round Table he spreads forth his hands 
ceatorily. The Round Table, the a al, 


knights of the world, is placed to the spectator’s 


can be understood from the very confused chro- 
nology of the “ Mort d’Arthure,” it would, how: 


ever, a that Merlin had become, some time 
before ag sh ss omegg sce bg teh 4 
wiles of the fairy Viviana, that this must 
therefore be a bard succeeding him 

court. i 


In the centre of the body of 
the fair but faithless Queen Guinevere, wearing 


a 
hand ail siden on raised : 


fo being somewhat detrimen 
balance of the composition ies the large 
ree eee to the 1 ost prominent 
among the mounted knights, seated on one of 
his favourite white chargers, is the noble and 
chivalrous Sir Launcelot, with whom Sir Tris- 
tram had just fought at ‘the Peron. Behind 
him, also mounted, are the brothers Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Gaheris, who went in search of Sir Tris- 
tram. Immediately in the foreground are four 
knights in converse, the most icuous being 
Sir Dagonet, rr Arthur’s fool, in motley 
hose, with cap bells, bearing his bauble. 
He appears to be a bantering gibe at 
the expense of one of his listeners, who is 
covertly pointing in the direction of Sir Tris- 
tram with a gesture of disparagement. Another 
of the group seems, by his swarthy complexion, 
to be in for one of the “Saracens” who 
were attracted to Arthur’s court. This is, how- 
ever, not the Saracen Sir Palomides, seeing 
that Sir Tristram’s rival and most inveterate 
enemy was in prison. : 
The fresco next in size (but about one-third 
smaller than the preceding) occupies the central 
compartment of the west wall. It is entitled 
‘The Vision of Sir Galahad and his Company,’ 
and is designed to exemplify “ Piety or Faith.” 
The subject is derived from that mysterious, 
ancient, semi-bardic, and semi-Christian ro- 
mance of the “ Mort d’Arthure,”’ which narrates 
the “ Quest of the St. Greal.” It will suffice 
to remind the reader that the grand spiritual 
object of the institution of the Order of the 
Round Table was to “ achieve” or discover the 
St. Greal, i.c., the cup from which it was pre- 
tended our Lord and gave to his disciples 
at the last supper; in which also Joseph of 
Arimathea collected the blood that flowed from 
our Saviour’s wounds—which vessel had found 
its way to some unknown in Britain. The 
fresco represents an adventure of the Quest, in 
which the saintly—the “ maiden” or “ virgin” 
knights of the und Table, see a vision of 
Christ, attended by the symbols of the Evan- 
ists, similar to that known from Raphael’s 
ign as the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel.’ Instead, 
the B ssc a < 
one, Dyce 
ints, with their symbols, 


however, of introduci 
cherubim of the A 
ted the 


right, and is ted as a massive sculp- | rise.on either side, are 

tured object of ‘beck marble. A plate of | E ists in adoration ; St. ew and St. 
apples on ‘t seems to be an allusion to the | Luke, with a small head of a man or “ 5 
“Fortunate Island of Apples,” the mediwval | and a wi ox, on the left; St. John St. 


Garden of the Hesperides. Around it are some 





Mark, with an le and a winged lion, on the 
ight. In the lower part of the fro ae, 
an aged officiat 
knights of the Quest, with Sir 


ie 


wile 
beanie 
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fixed with rapture and scarcely able to support 
his swooning sister. The third knight, Sir 
a ere See eee Soeey impressed with 
we, as 


awe, and a little a conscious of that 
one stain of si intent upon his otherwise 
unspotted purity. This fresco seems to our 
j t 


jndgmen finest of the series. It would be 
to praise too highly the intensity of the 
expressions, the architectonic symmetry of the 
ition, the mellow splendour of the 
colouring. 
On each side of the preceding is a smaller 
In that to the left, Sir Tristram (who 
is the subject of the old mds before Sir 
Launcelot is heard of) is again the hero. The 
title is ‘Sir Tristram ing to La Belle 
Isoude.’ A subject illustrating at once the 
wer of mi and love, was well adapted 
a series of chivalric designs, but “ Courtesy” 
is the virtue specially illustrated. It is so, 
because skill in music and other social accom- 
as well as the virtues of mercy and 
ity, belong to the medieval notion of 
. Sir Tristram’s ing is represented 
as having been a novelty in d, whither he 
had repaired to be healed of db ng os 
wound received in fighting for his uncie, King 
the champion of the 
ing of Ireland. And the young hero’s skill 
in oe sce i laced under the 
care of that “ 
. 


i 


t “noble surgeon,” La Belle Isoude, 
daughter. In such hands he could 
not fail to recover quickly ; and in return the 

is fair physician to play 
the Further consequences are ily 
foreseen ; but unhappily the attachment of this 
couple—continuing after La Belle Isoude was 
married to Ki e—formed a scandal of 
the Mort d’ ure second only to that of the 
liaison between Sir Launcelot and Queen Guine- 
vere. In the fresco the pair stand under an 
one Seer Se a — 

accompan a lay of love on 

and glancing with furtive passionateness 
towards his ; La Belle Isoude listening 
ith downcast eyes. The latter isa 


of exquisite ite loveliness, resembling some- 
im bey = Vi 


Fe 


irgin in Christian Art, and 
i ’s izio.”’ A youth 
in the with a hawk on his 


by his Adversary,’ illustrative of “Gene- 
rosity.” The well-known incident occurs in 
nat Arthur’s i of Sir Launcelot’s strong- 
J The king, in gilded chain- 
mail, lies semi-recumbent, expecting the coup- 
de-grace. His sword Excalibur is under him; 
miss the dragon from the helmet, the 
emblem of the “great pen-dragonship,” and 
other characteristics of Arthur’s ipment, as 
described in _Geoffry of Monmouth’s Chro- 


a3 


most noble king that made him knight either 
or anf Sir Lionel, Launcelot’s 
the farther side, and beyond 


i eee he ae Aid dame oe 


is enti ‘Sir Gawaine swearing 

to iful, and never be inst Ladies, 
and is an illustration of “ Mercy.” Sir Gawaine, 
in one of we al ay refused aergred to a 
versary, “ wherethro mis- 

i lain.” For 











to be restored. The homage to women here 
illustrated, as well as the duty of showing 
mercy, was, perhaps, the most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of that chivalry which gave 
the final colouring to the Mort d’Arthure, and 
may be traced to our own time, for still a similar 
abstract reverence for all of womankind is 
essential to the character of gentleman. This 
work is unhappily already much decayed ; and 
incipient decay is discovering itself in all but 
the last-painted, largest fresco—thus affording 
another awd that even the true or “buon 
fresco,” as hitherto practised amongst us, is not 
—s withstand the effects of an English 
climate. 

The compartments at the sides of the throne 
in the Robing Room were to contain the follow- 
ing subjects, namely, ‘Courage: the Combat 
between King Arthur, Sir Key, Sir Gawaine, 
and Sir Griflet, with Five Northern Kings,’ and 
‘ Fidelity: Sir Launcelot’s Rescue of Queen 
Guinevere from Sir Meliagraunce.’ 

We have left ourselves scant space to do 
justice to the artistic merits of the finished 
frescoes. It must suffice to say, generally, that 
-~ a feats te of composition, - a 

ug ip, in glowing harmony of colour, 
in finish and completeness, they are alike ad- 
mirable. Those who only know Dyce as a 
painter in oil, often cold and dry, be sur- 
prised to find him an admirable colourist in that 
material with the technicalities of which he 
was the first in this country to show an intimate 

uaintance. The knowledge of architecture 
and ornament revealed in these works is almost 
wholly a novelty in the English school of his- 
torical painting. In the ent and repre- 
sentation of drapery, another ch of artistic 
education much neglected among our painters 
and even in our y; stands unques- 
tionably facile princeps. But what we wish to 
direct particular attention to—especially now 
that mural painting, by the more permanent 
method of water-glass, promises to become 
widely practised in this country—is the perfect 
keeping between the pictures and the room they 
decorate. A largeness, simplicity, and dignity 
throughout, a clearness and distinctness of out- 
line and effect, a substantiality of relief, a breadth 
of colour, as well as of light and shade, combine 
to make these paintings appear as necessary 
and integral parts of the room. In short, they 
have been executed by one who had informed 
himself of those es which regulated the 
great monum painters of Italy in the six- 
teenth, and of France and in the nine- 
—_ centuries. give no evidence of 

e gigantic power marvellous facility of 
Maclise ; do not aim at those Pome Ss 
effects of Hi which are so y enhanced 
by the of a ight; but we say, 
without hesitation, that as models of those 
qualities in perfect balance which should dis- 
pe oe paintings ee to combine with 

itecture, they’ are the most unexceptional 
works hitherto produced by a British painter, 
and as such ing very attentive considera- 
tion from all artists and lovers of Art. 
T. J. Guixick. 


ee ee an eee tates of 
more pressing interest havi yed its pub- 
lication) Mr. Gullick has published “A Descri 

tive Handbook for the National Pictures in the 
Westminster Palace;” but h a critical 
examination of the works of Dyce neces- 
sarily, a part of that book, it is so limited in 
extent that we have considered it right to leave 
Mr. Gullick free to treat the subject as he has 
done, in extenso, in the <Art-Journal. The 
“ Handbook” deals with the whole of the Art- 
decorations of the Palace at Westminster. The 


a sound judg- 








THE CASSEL PICTURE-GALLERY. 


Casszx itself is a large, uninteresting, uncom- 
fortable town of above 35,000 inhabitants, 
among whom are hosts of gay soldiers, and, by 
way of contrast, miserably poor peasants, mar- 
ket people, and dirty children. It contains 
little to attract the stranger. But the neigh- 
bourhood is beautiful, and thousands of persons 
g° to the town e summer to visit the cele- 

rated Wilhelmshdhe, the hills, the park, the 
woods, and, above all, the cascades, in true, 
old-fashioned, Versailles style. 

Of these thousands some few remajn an hour 
or two longer in Cassel itself to visit the gallery 
of Homey: not, indeed, so well known to the 
multitude, but, by report at least, an object of 
interest to all artists, connoisseurs, and lovers 
of Art. This gallery is in the old Bellevue 
Schloss, now unoccupied. In the town the 
other day, the annual fair was attracting to its 
own quarter all residents and guests, and the 
Schloss, always lonely, looked quite neglected 
and desolate. A solitary soldier stood in his 
sentry-box, sheltering himself from the rain ; 
under an archway three little boys were amus- 
ing themselves over a heap of rubbish and 
stones. “Can I enter the Schloss ?”—“ Yes 
certainly,” said one of the boys. “ You want 
to see the pictures ?”—“ Yes.” —“ You must go 
to that door.””—“ No,” said another of the boys, 
“you must go to that door,” pointing to the 
opposite corner of a | court.— Yes, that is 
true,” said the first; “there lives the castellan, 
and you must first seek him.” Going to the 
door as directed, I knocked, and a servant-maid, 
washing up plates and dishes in an adjoining 
kitchen, ushered me into a parlour opposite. 
I waited for about a quarter of an hour. They 
dine early in Cassel, and the castellan, no 
doubt, a quiet nap after dinner. Meantime, 
in that pleasant, still room, looking over to 
trees hills, I had time for reflections which 
I cannot now of, but the tenor thereof 
may be gu when I mention the name of 
Friedrich of Cassel, who, between the 
1776 and 1784, took 22,000,000 thalers from 
the English, and in return sent 12,000 of his 
soldiers to America. It is a little better now- 
a-days; but the question yet is, whether the 
people are to find master in a king, and to be 

riven as slaves from their home, or is the 
king to find his master in the people? Many 
Mw are discussing the matter in ~~ time ; 

it a pi must be a scene 0 5 
and to that T hasten Lape 

The castellan made his appearance, an old, 
grave man. With cautious, slow steps he led 
the way across the court to the other door 
pointed out by the first boy. The door being 
unlocked, we ascended a flight of steps, and my 
guide said, quite solemnly, “You are aware 
that you are about to see one of the finest col- 
lections of pai > the world.” —“ That it 
is a fine galery 1 ow,” was the reply, “or I 
certainly should not have stayed in Cassel and 
come across so many streets in this horrible 
weather to see it; but why is it not open to the 
— as other collections are? ink of 

len, Munich, Frankfort.” He slightly 

his shoulders. “ As it is, so it is,” he 

said.—“ Does the collection belong to the 
Elector ?”—“ To the Electoral family,” he said. 

We arrived now at a second doer, and it was 
solemnly unlocked and opened by my grave 
conductor. I asked for a catalogue, wishing to 
be left alone. It was something at least to find 
that a catalogue existed, though printed on very 
shabby Electoral paper. It cost 10 groschen ; 
admission fee 20 groschen. I paid therefore 
altogether a thaler for my pleasure, a sum not 
for a moment to be grudged, yet the Dresden 
and other galleries are . The catalogue 
gave me no liberty, for the castellan accom- 
panied me like a shadow. Let me do him the 
justice, however, to say that he was an intelli- 
fo ge gentleman, and knew ev icture by 

Small and large, good or he was 

n, — them all—artists’ names, sub- 

ject, style, criticisms thereon by passing 
ists, and prices affixed by eager dealers. 

It is by no means my intention here to give 
a description of a gallery known to all lovers of 
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Art; but it is known mostly by} report ;~ casual 
travellers often neglect it, and the English 
very seldom go to see it. I was alone in the 
oplleny for two hours, and the castellan told 
me I was the only visitor that day, and in 
general it was but moderately attended. The 
entrance fee keeps some back, but no one 
should delay on that account to go. Then, 
in large towns, as Dresden, Munich, and even 
Hanover, every one in any street can tell you 
where the museum or is, but if you for- 
get in Cassel to ask for Deloves few 
ow anything of the gallery, and as to the 
Schloss, they suppose you wish to find one of 
those now occupied by the reigning family. 
Once found, the gallery rewards. you It is 
true the pictures are often hung in lights, 
and arranged almost at random; that the cas- 
tellan follows you about; that you cannot sit 
down for a few minutes to enjoy a favourite 
icture, there being neither benches nor chairs ; 


it these are all secondary things if you have 
some enthusiasm. 

Not far from the entrance Rembrandt's 
famous picture, ‘Jacob blessing the two Sons 
of Joseph.’ Do not criticise, and do not think 
too much of lines, and form, and such things, 
but first enjoy, and that picture alone will 

ou for much of your vexation and trouble. 

e Rembrandts in the gallery are altogether 
twenty-nine in number, and am named = 
or two landsca: and portraits on 
criticism and al praise. The Dutch and 
Flemish schools are well represented. Rubens, 
Vandyck, J. Jordaens, lead the way, and a host 
of secondary stars follow. In the saloons 
you can find nothing that you would eliminate 
as rubbish, and the pieces of the lesser masters 
are also excellent in their way. The Italian 
school is not am well represented, but 
a ‘Cleopatra,’ by Titian, is there; and by the 
same master a portrait of the Marquis de Guasto, 
which, while one waits and looks at it, comes out 
magnificently. But, as with many old paint- 
ings, you must watch it carefully, or it will not 


speak. 

This account will be as i as the ar- 
rangement of the gallery, from Titian I 
pass to Caravaggio. A “ Leiermann” of his 
hangs in a bad light. Two pearls of Sassoferrato, 
a master of the times of the decline of Italian 
Art, but having something of the halo of the 
old masters, are not to be forgotten. As a 
curious rarity, is a painting by Mabuse; and 
as interesting works seldom seen, are one or 
two good paintings by Holbein. 

Pausing now and then, I looked out at a 
window of the old Schloss, and said thus :— 
“ Castellan, it is well named Bellevue, for you 
have a fine landscape here. What hills are 
those, and in what direction do we look ?’’ 
“There below is the Au; and the Fulda flo 
by, though you cannot see it for the trees. 

ere, yonder, is the Fulda Thal. Those are 
our Hessian hills, and far away in the distance 
is the Meissner, th= highest mountain, more 
than 2,000 feet above the ‘sea-level. In that 
ny pointing south, “is the Thiirig 

al Res 

A beautiful country. One would think the 
people themselves must be artists; but the 
are not me Ripedlpae Bs. hs hao 
The peasantry are very poor, and, as in 
other towns, the people work hard for thei 
daily bread. What is over goes to keep u 
military system of the country. All the you’ 
in turn must be soldiers for a time, and, in 
soldiers swarm wherever you go. I sw 
these happy people at least have found 
master. ey have i little time 
less money for picture 
of this, old castellan, if only to keep 
tures safe and in repair for other 
tions. Now and then a visitor _— 
old masters, but our generation 
consequently cannot learn from them. 
be brighter days will come; Art may 
free. Other generations will have other i 
and these glorious old works, now stowed a 
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under lock and key, and almost unknown, may 
be abundantly visited, and uce in after 
times effects of which we have as yet but little 
foreboding. J. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
OIL FRESCO. 
To the Editor of the “ Ant-JovuRNa.” 


But looking to the soiled condition in which I 
found them, as well as those of our R.A.’s, and 
others, compared with their first appearance, I 
went down to the “back wood settlements” of 


to gi the 
practice ofcil-puinting altogether, unless I could 





Knowing, however, the prejudice in England 
to everything new (notwithstanding that 
is sought and imported at any cost!), 
did not exhibit any of my pictures as a 
until last year, when, 
exhibition of Mr. 
gave this white, and 


in consequence of the 
’s picture, to whom I 


an original 

materials in 1853), I pai a picture, 

five feet by three, with these eight simple earths 
and poppy oil only, the white bei ina clay. 
This was advertised in the Times as a novelty, 
and exhibited in the Crystal Palace Gallery, 
where, in spite of being executed with a neces- 
— unground pigment, it “told” among the 
brightest pictures there, whether of our R.A.’s, 
or the works of Verboeckhoven, Roeloff, and 

Bonheur. 

Its use for Decorative and Fine Art purposes 
having thus become a fact, it was thought I 
might venture to see if I could get some remune- 
ration for the time, &c., spent in its acquisition, 
and the Society of Arts was menti as the 
proper quarter to apply to ; but, like the colour- 
men, iety of Arts “had never heard of 
such a white,” yet, with a complete illustration 

before them, even the pigment 
itself at the Spee of their chemist, could 
not recognise the gain to Art, or afft to do 
so with such evasiveness that I felt that “ How 
not to do it” was the motive here. Possibly, 
like the colourmen, vested interests in lead 
fostered their supineness, and I could not afford 
to educate them any further. 

But “ Why not try the ‘ of Science 
and Art?’ they are the paid le for all such 
matters.” So I took my palette and a written 
statement of the material to Mr. Redgrave. But 
again only to find al. I had heard of the useless- 
ness of such a Department justified ; for, though 
Mr. Redgrave had also never met with an 
oa poe than zinc, or lead, for oil- 
painting, was obliged to admit its advan- 
tages, he could only express himself glad to see 
a practical result. But “the ent did 
not enter into such questions,” and he feared the 
laissez faire of artists would not allow of their 
adoption of any new thi “Only the head 
drawing-master” (whom I always thought to be 


Mr. s ve) “mi mnamagyre se mages eae 
it to his pupils.” However, not being a colour- 
man commercial] in such matters, I 


could not do his = A ‘or him, and so waited for 
the next illustration of general inquiry and 
partizan apathy. I had not long to wait; for, 
on a statement being made in the Times by 
some of the “association” to the effect that there 
was no means of painting with fresco materials 


a portion of the of Beechy Head! But no 
notice was taken by the editor of either letter 
or study. 

Thus it remains for the true department of 
science and Art—the Art-Journal—to introduce 
the subject further. ' : 

For myself, embittered with home, social wrong 
undeserved (the loss of all, save honour, that 
life holds dear), I have little reason or t te 
Gan tn ine is 
meee Clie ee oe zinc, lead, or 
barytes, that has the light-givi ies of 
water-colour, or a fresco with the Felice and 
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procuring the substance, 
unground state, the Art-public will 
it till some one of capital and 
will make or grind it for them in 
quality such as I make and employ myself. I 
, use the materials unground, and at 
ive to te = means of 
making earth whites available for oil-painting.* 
At present it has necessaril all the intperfoction 
i t is yet, however, 
than any other 
mineral white or substance known to or heard of 
by your correspondent, 
W. Noy Wixxs, 
Author of “ Art Impressions of Dresden,” 
* Letters on Connoisseurship,” &c., &c. 
September 4, 1865. 
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THE FRENCH LOAN EXHIBITION. 


Tue collection of ancient works of Industrial 
contributed by their owners to the exhi- 
gh ig erg a cae 
ugust is reported to be of the highest 
= = Art, in all its ay a 
is represented, y in numerous 
of Majolica ware, by Maestra Georgio, 
of bio; and in the bronzes of Florence, 
Venice, and Ferrara. Specimens of the enamelled 
earthenware of Lucca della Robbia and his school 
are but few. gang lbere lige etree 
attention, particularly a group of the ‘ Entom 
ae German, and bearing the date 
1437, @ tamil ctabusite of a indy reading 0 
letter. The carvings in ivory, both German 
and Italian, are in considerable number and of 
rare beauty. Among the works in glass are 
some remarkably fine Arabian lamps, sup 
to have been used in the chief mosque at Cairo. 
A room, devoted to furniture of the time of 





only 

covering the zine and 
as) it does Be Rie eadinoetion of the old Cate aoe | 
advance in Art. But, unf , the slightest abrasion 
on the surface, or crack in the of plaster, from damp, 





Mr. W. CAVE THOMAS’S 
ALTAR-PICTURES. 


Some time since we announced that Mr. Cave 
Thomas was on a large picture for 
Christchurch, Marylebone; but the work was 
then in its earliest Tt is now, however, 
so far advanced as to show the purposes of the 
artist, and his powers in the entertainment of 
sacred subject-matter. In the treatment of his 
theme he has been bound by an immutable 
condition, that of the form of the space to be 
filled—a thin segment of a circle; and the dif- 
ficulty has been the selection of a subject which 
should not show any coercion in its adaptation 
to the form. It is‘ diffusion of — 
that Mr. Thomas has undertaken to set forth ; 
and he shows in his enterprise an elevation of 
conception, and an i uity of composition, 
which place him very high in the list of painters 
who profess the Fine decoration of public 
buildings. In the centre of the picture the 
Saviour from his heavenly throne, and with ex- 
tended arms, sends forth to the et beneath 
winged messengers that are represented as ra- 
dia from that source “from whom all 


So esal ate o> On each side of our 
the gifts are represented by angelic im- 
personations in the act of descending to the 
earth. On the right are Faith, or Self- 
conquest, Wisdom, Justice, oe hagge and 
on the left, and co mdi materially 
with these, are Victory, Wealth, Beauty, and 
Plenty. Thus Faith has its material comple- 
ment in Victory, or worldly success, Wisdom 
in Wealth, {moral Justice in physical Beauty, 
or the balance of external Nature, and the ful- 
ness of Honour in that of Plenty. ~ At present 
the three principal — alone are finished ; 
but when it is stated the picture is thirty- 
five feet in length, and that Pg et are in 
stature eight feet, it will be understood a con- 
siderable time must be occupied in completing a 
painting of such i in the careful man- 
ner in which this artist works. Together with 
the figares mentioned, the whole of the heads 
may be said to be finished, each having been 
most carefully studied according to the senti- 
ment which it is intended to support. The 
second picture, which will have a place beneath 
the larger, represents the Saviour dead and 
lying on the cross, with infant angels looking 
at the wounds and covering them with flowers: 
this work is only yet a sketch. 
In addition to these pictures Mr. Thomas 
is engaged in painting the heads of the 
twelve apostles the new Greek church 
of the Russian embassy which has just been 
completed by Mr. Thomson. Ten of these 
ame 8 are finished; they are painted in cir- 
poe panels, and pal Bold by a gilt beam 
gro the princi being roughen 
by an underlay of sand, while the viele Sean 
a flat and smooth surface, whereby, through 
reflection, it is distinguished from the surround- 
ing rough surface. These, as also the large 
ictures, are painted in a medium which settles 
nen i a surface as flat as water-colour, and 
is as entirely free from reflection ; it is, we be- 
lieve, an invention of Mr. Paris, and as to 
permanence, every confidence is expressed in 
its stability. It is probable that Mr. Thomas, 
when an opportunity offers, will be employed 
to assist in the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament, where in future, according to pre- 
sent views, nothing but the water-glass method 





will be em Even’ Dyce’s : frescoes are 
beginning to ; and with such a fact on re- 
fresco can never again be resorted to in 


Mr. Cave Thomas was one 
petitors at the exhibition of cartoons at Westmin- 
ster; and even eee y baw ere 
butions a power wing a ski 
in composition equal to the production of great 
works. er ee 
the arena of genre painting, the result of which is 

he returns to loftier subjects after an expe- 
rience sufficiently and profitable to 
constitute him a master in his art. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
F. BENNOCH, ESQ., BLACKHEATH. 


SUSPENSE. 
A. Johnston, Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver. 


Custom has assigned the title of “ fancy 
portraits” to a of pictures that are 
assumed to be purely imaginative, but 
which are y portraits in reality, 
indued with any expression the artist 
thinks proper to give them. One pecu- 
liarity noticeable in such works is, that 
they are almost invariably limited to the 
female figure; why, we cannot tell, unless 
it be that the ions, or feelings, are 
more strongly developed in the of 
woman than of man, and therefore the 
artist finds in her features the most expres- 
sive model. ‘‘ Women,” says Savill, ‘‘ have 
more strength in their looks than we have 
in our laws, and more power by their tears 
than we have by our arguments.” Modern 
sculptors, even more often than painters, 
adopt this symbolical kind of representa- 
tion, employing the entire calendar of moral 
virtues and Christian to signify their 
works. Thus, our sculpture galleries show 
us examples of ‘‘ Purity,” ‘‘ Innocence,” 
** Fortitude,” ‘‘ Resignation,” ‘‘ Love,” 
‘“‘Charity,” with many others. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence for an author to 
write a book, and leave the determination 
of the title till the work is completed. 
Artists frequently adopt the same plan: 
they paint a picture, and then give it the 
most suitable name they can find; so that 
the work is not so much the expression of 
their idea of a given subject, as the result 
of a fancy which is afterwards associated, 
by name, with a definite spirituality, as a 
kind of tangible identification. 

Suspense, ‘‘the toothache of the mind,” 
is a mental feeling to which it is not easy 
to give an eget keny expression in a pic- 
ture, unless re is also on the canvas 
that which serves to explain it. Repre- 
sented in the person of a single fi » as 
in Mr. Johnston’s portrait, the 2 sod ma 
of the face is open to many constructions, 
according to the , taste, or idea of 
the spectator, who may not widely misin- 
terpret what the artist has done, though 
7 . from what hay intended to do. 

e “‘ Suspense” ma of anticipated joy, 
or it may be of onpaitel wit te pas. 
case the expression must be distinct from 
the other, and in either it would be difficult 
to determine without some clue to the cir- 
cumstances which called it into being. In 
the picture here engraved a certain degree 
of anxiety is nog in the countenance, 
but it is not of the kind that gnaws and 
cankers into the heart, or of that terrible 
mental agony one ‘feels when witness of a 
scene where life and death are struggling 
for mastery: no evidence here of ‘the 
racking thoughts that crowd upon the 
mind, and the heart beat violently, 
and the breath come thick, by the force or 
the images they conjure up before it.” 
And unquestionably the ‘‘Suspense” is 
not that of anticipated pleasure, for there 
is a strong shadow of disquietude thrown 
over the features to cloud -its serenity. 
Without determining, therefore, whether 
or no the picture has received the title 
most appropriate to it, we may without 
controversy affirm that Mr. Johnston has 
ser we a fine portrait of an exceedingly 

dsome female; her face showing un- 
mistakable signs of deep, earnest solicitude. 
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GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


No. X.—ALFRED RETHEL. 


MELANCHOLY interest shadows the life, 
the death, and the works of Alfred Rethel. 
Here once more we have the sad story sym- 
bolised by metaphors of the keen sword 
cutting through the scabbard, of the eye 
blinded by excess of light, of eclipse com- 
ing upon noonday, of genius burning itself 
out at the socket, of the runner in a race 
cast down ere the goal is reached. Bright 
and lurid lights play across the picture 
of this painter’s life, but ‘‘ the stage 
; was darkened ere the curtain fell.” 
Alfred Rethel* was born, in the year 1816, at Aix 
la Chapelle, and the spirit of the + Charlemagne, 
J who lies buried in the cathedral of the city, rose as a 
star over the artist’s cradle.” Rethel, from his earliest 
—_— delighted = battles F the wang os er aroused 
s imagination; the crash of empires, ampint ; 
the march of an army to victory, kindled his ardour and 
wrought within him the intent to design grand historic works, 
which pledged his coming manhood to the cause of monumental Art. 
The liberation of the Greeks, that fired the Byron, moved 
deeply the sympathetic mind of Rethel. In the artist’s childhood 
a trivial, though well-nigh fatal accident—a fall under the wheels 
of a posting Wengen seas to have brought momentous conse- 
quences. © injury then sustained may have been indeed the 
remote cause of the mental overthrow which darkened and 
tormented the painter’s later years, and the imprisonment within 
bed and home consequent upon was certainly the im- 
mediate occasion of calling into action latent pictorial faculties. 
We find that at the of thirteen, Rethel executed a desi 
which, being sent to rf, obtained him admission to the 




















Drawn by J. W. Allen.) 





THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BONIFACE. 


up to poetic and romantic themes, to Rhineland and 

medizeval lore, to the exploits of knight-errants, to the i 

of burgher warriors, and to the prowess of castle barons and of 

city battalions. In his drawings, however, may be noted this 
ty, that unlike the vague and conjectural creations found 

mt sper nncom one se Phage oth iol lee 

people his pi 4 ts, squires, an i 

thest several parts upon his canvas just fon Brees they oateleas 

warred in the olden wor Setticl wan: indeah; & oahaiiadions 

student of history ; he painted not the fair scenes which his fanc 


ae & pele. aph aemaales tees to aed tee 


ore 
trappings of the war-horse. Above all, inde- 

pendence, boldness, and originality were the istics of the 
artist and his works. During the years which Rethel tarried at 
Dusseldorf, dissensions—semi-political and semi-artistic—divided 
the school. On the one side were Schadow and the 
partisans he had gathered around him, men plighted to Prussia 
and the Rhineland ; on the other were banded in hostility a young 
party who had become identified in interest with the provinces of 
western and southern pene. Sere who looked towards 
Munich with affection, and were y to break off iance with 
the Rhine town, and join ranks for open secession to ‘ort or 
other more remote cities in the fatherland. Rethel, ever inde- 
dent in bearing, stood separate from either clique. Dusseldorf 
owever, without prince or royal patron, could to the aspir- 
ing painter, now to the service of monumental Art, no 
adequate sphere of action. Accordingly Rethel, in common with 
other men who have cast a lustre upon the school which brought 
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[ Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 








ive the rite of 


Saint Boniface, the apostle of Germany, ha’ in the year 719 received his mission from the pope, penetrated into the wilds of the country, 
fi ion, ho ot ; 


everywhere converting and civilising ere. 


in expectance of their arrival. But naneeh a5 Seeete, & bast = Cane apes, Se 
to avenge their injured deities. The servants of St. Boniface drew their swords in ‘ence, but he held fi 
two Christians were shot by the bow, or cut down by the sword, and St. Boniface himself fell in 


training to their nascent talents, — to neighbouring states, 
and made the passage of the Alps for descent upon the fields of 
Italy to gather the flowers and the fruits which there lie scattered 
in bene beauty. 

thel at the age of twenty took up his residence at Frankfort, 


by Wallgang Miller en Roiewbaes ood ay Ay hE obligations ~ 
gang Miiller von Kon . to m i 
to Messrs. Williams and Se ee ae thay have pinsed 08 may 
Sepenel © coriee of. eras oe the designs of the aritst. The 
illustrations to the present St. Boniface,’ and ‘ The Swiss before the Battle of 
Sempach ’—are reductions from these compositions. 





day, when he had summoned a body of es 
in 





recei' 
weapons in hand, advanced across the plains, sworn 
his hand to restrain their zeal. Fifty- 


f 
F 


orth 
and there fell within the sphere of the painter Veit, who then 
reigned over the Stidel Institute. Yet in the known works of the 

il to trace the lineaments or the inner life 
of that new-born school of Christian Art wherein Veit was a con- 
spicuous leader. Rethel’s mind indeed was probably too discur- 
perma be lee mn SS ie. Ss aan et 
circumscri i its activity. im artist 
page ging tp seems to have rushed into 
midst of works singularly diversified in theme and distracted 
interest. As a good sign, however, it may be noted that 
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of Romer he executed figures of illustrious 

Rak gue cout of bis i ight into character, and of his 
to cast into pictorial form the images which loom out of the 

Oe atone of ition. The artist, as a disciple of monumental 
schools, had a predilection for fresco; year by year we find him 
diligent in the drawing of cartoons which his ready hand trans- 
ee ee or council chamber. Yet with the 
ss did Rethel alternate oil manipu- 

lation. We learn that the first decade of his manhood is busily 
—— in the execution of easel works, dedicated to historic 
incidents. The same period also finds him earnest in the produc- 
tion of monochrome designs in elucidation of the Old Testament 
record. Nothing, in short, came amiss to the readiness of his 
resource, no labour could exhaust the fertility of his fancy, no 


from the first, made himself famous for gt. 
ial Hall 





disappointment quench the ardour of his spirit, for as yet the 
cankerworm was not preyin upon heart or brain. 

The star of Rethel’s nae fortune shone on his four-and-twen- 
tieth year, and, strange to say, the place of its rising lay in the | 
direction of his native city of Aix. There was a scheme for | 
restoring the council house of the ancient capital of the Char- 


the day was sultry. The 


strics demands of science, and antici and realised, even in 
those days, the requirements of the ethnologist. In the year 1842 
Rethel the series of compositions whereby his name is 
associated with another of the world’s heroes—designs in 
<= ie le Oe nibal’s t gd feat, the passage of 
Carthaginians. ese compositions ma 

panties Ou the et Tmo, the incomin of that weird spirit 
ghostly presence which loom as forebodings of mental over- 
throw. In 1844 Rethel went to Rome, enj himself after the 
manner of travellers, studied, moreover, in quality of painter, 
executed, other works, an altarpiece for a church in 
the fatherland. At the altercations which had impeded 
the of the that was to prove the signal achieve- 
ment of the painter's life had been set to rest. In 1846 Rethel 
came to Aix, and to labour in earnest upon the frescoes which 
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EB 


set 
were to stand in his native town as the monument to his geni 
It is sad to relate that ‘rts, in this his arduous undertaking, 
to 








9th day of July, 1386, gained in the neighbourhood of 
on i and, 


empire. cay ay were sent out to divers artists, of 
or the 


whom Rethel was one, furnishing of designs illustrative of 
the career of Charlemagne, to be executed in fresco on the walls 
of the council chamber. Here was a d sphere for the deye- 
lopment and display of that historic eal monumental Art to which 
the ambitious painter desired to dedicate his talents. The desi 

were sent in, and the award was pronounced in favour of , 
who seldom failed where the careful and detailed study of history 
could come to his aid. In the carrying out of the plan, however, 
considerable delay and sm 9 wae disappointment ensued. Dis- 
putes arose as to the method of restoration, in which the advantages 
of painted windows. over mural decoration came under consider- 
ation, and for years kept the commission in abeyance. In the 
meantime the pencil of the prolific painter did not remain idle. 
Rethel — his leisure in the illustration of historic and 
topographic books. His drawings were always recommended by 


| their verisimilitude to the countries and the peoples whereof the 
| writer in the letterpress had treated. He seized the physiognomical 


traits and the organic conformation of the varied races of man- 
kind; in his portfolio Greeks were Greeks, and Romans none 
other than Romans, so thht the painter reconciled Art with the 


[{ Bagraved by J. D. Cooper. 
Sempach a complete victory over their Austrian 

to ancient custom, the warriors knelt down and implored a blessing trom on 

high. aun ctaod high, Swiss, their devotion, ran full speed to meet the enemy, encamped in the plain 

beneath. At evening’s close, 600 nobles and 2,000 subalterns of the house of Hapsburg lay dead upon the field. “God,” says the Helvetian annals, 

“ upon that day sat in judgment on the wanton arrogance of the usurpers! ” 


upon his piney. From a light-hearted man Rethel became a 
misan . Yet it must be admitted that the cause of this dis- 
iet lay within himself rather than in the outer world. It 
ell difficult, indeed, for any one to do the thing that seemed 
to Rethel right. One day Paul Delaroche entered the hall where 
ood gpa was at work, and, out of mere delicacy, said nothing. 
» hearing of the visit, was in heart lacerated under the 
feeling of fancied neglect. Fortunately friends were ready to set 
matters right; the two artists met in reconciliation, and vs Mt 
was able to pour into the wounds of his brother the healing oil of 
eulogy. Rethel, it cannot be doubted, had grown pai y sen- 
sitive; his impending malady tortured him under the forms of 
fears, jealousies, and suspicions. Rivalries with his fellow artists 
tormented him. Yet that these perturbations were mere phan- 
toms born within his own brain, everybody, save the poor sufferer 
himself, mi see plainly. Nothing, for instance, could have 
been more tion which Schnorr, Rietschel, 
Hiibner, and Reinick 





Bendemann, gave to the artist on his visit 
to Dresden. Nevertheless the nightmare of diseased imagination 
was, to all intents and , for the victim himself, a te 
reality. The burden wei him down heavily, and not 
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be cast off. In finishin the last picture to which he ut his hand 


in Aix, Rethel said, ‘‘ My power is extinguished, my labour must 
be relinquished ; when I have worked I have won but a pittance, 
and now I must cease wholly, for no more strength is left to me.” 

The closing scenes of life’s fitful fever were now gathering into 
—.. The fields of reason were about to be invaded by wild, 
weird fantasy, akin to frenzy ; into the tissues of the once sober 
thoughts were soon to be interwoven threads flushed in hectic 
colour, and the torrent of the artist’s remaining years swelled 
with passion and moaned in agony. About this time Rethel 
executed a design, ‘ Death the Avenger,’ a draped skeleton in the 
act of scraping two bare bones, as would a dainty player on 
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violin ; a figure intended as a symbol of the demon Cholera, on its 
first entrance into Paris, at a masked ball. Rethel showed this 
drawing to a company of artists, whose sleep was thenceforth 
haun the fearful spectre. ‘DEATH COMING AS A FRIEND,’ 
which is chosen as one of our illustrations, the painter executed 
in expiation of his first terror-striking work. third drawing, 
comp. ae the series, was found among the papers which the 
painter left. In the same spirit, also, were conceived six desi 
which may be taken as a new reading of ‘ The Dance of Death.’ 
The thoughts here embodied were oe by the tumults that, 
in the year 1848, under the banner of liberty, threatened Euro 
with unbridled license. Rethel saw ruthlessly torn asunder the 
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Drawn by W. J. Alien.| 
THE OLD SEXTON 
INSCRIBED TO ALFRED RETHEL By W. ALLINGHAM. 


’Twas nigh the hour of evening prayer, 
The Sexton climbed the turret stair 
Wearily, being very old. 

He seats himself in a stony niche ; 

A bell rope sways within his reach ; 


unity and brotherhood of Germany, which were for him the most 
sacred of political ideals; and he sought by his pencil to upbraid 
the follies of the people, and to guide his arom: seen back into 
the ways of law and order. All this while, too, artist’s inde- 
fatigable hand was plied as usual to the prolific production of 
historic and miscellaneous designs. In the year 1850 Rethel had 
become en to Marie, the daughter of Professor Grahl, an 
artist residing in Dresden. For his fiancée he executed an illus- 
trated calendar, containing fourteen drawings, the personifications 
of the varied months and changing seasons. His wi 
marriage, fell into an alarming illness, which brought upon her 
husband painful anxiety. Oa hee recovery Rethel, in gratitude, 





DEATH COMING AS A FRIEND. 





All the townsfolk wait to hear 


The voice they know this many a year. 


It is past the hour, 
There is silence tower, 
Save that on a le 

A robin sits sings full well. 
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designed an apposite allegory, after the manner of classic bas- 
reliefs. We pag inion of other rey Fy oe took as 
their text Luther’s well-known hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg.” But 
the time now comes @ “eewoe the a one in genius, was 
to collapse utterly; w: artist, who ha promise of im- 
nuialierd reve in the near horizon, was himself to lie prostrate, 
disabled in body and palsy-stricken in spirit, leavin, a 
ness written on his works, and diso: on as a 


into the midst of his creations. The sequel is melancholy in the 
extreme. igns from the life of the Great gave monition 
of the a i gee Likewise the cartoon for the 
picture ‘the Baptiem of ittkind,’ the fourth in the series of 
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gone ; faculty of ination had fled; things 
Cok end gest pase ‘Se-dilee lie. He took pencil in hand to 
en ee ee merret he head of Hannibal! 


His mother died, he gave no sign of sorrow. His 
—_ inarticulate, and at ay Eo Page ean ible. 
tterly prostrate in strength, on , 1859, 
death entered the artist’s chamber “as a Friend,” and Rethel 
breathed forth his troubled spirit in childlike calm, bearing even 
a smile upon his lips. 
“Tb eatl ene ed eee He hates him 
Stretch him out longer.” 


Sth of December, when the snow lay thick upon the 
and ice a Sa roof and window, body of Alfred 
chief artists of Dusseldorf and a numerous 
train of admirers, was carried to its last resting-place. On the 
placed a laurel crown. 

will now proceed to a more critical estimate of Rethel’s position 
as an artist. Only to the Greeks and middle-age Italians was it 
to attain thro intuition access into the immediate pre- 
of the iful; to them only was granted a revelation of 
the mysterious triad of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, brought 
visibly before the world by the noblest of Art’s creations. e 
Teutonic nations, seeking to escape from their ice-bound and 
snow-buried fatherland, have from generation to generation 
snfhodel,” drinking “resting weary limbs at last on beds of 

et, not i 


i for the most part debilitate, contracts the 
malaria distemper of the soil, and in the end breeds little better 
than a hybrid ing. This has been, with scarcely a single 
exception, the experience whenever northern Art, 
issati with her northern nationality, has migrated to southern 
latitudes. The painters of Germany, ders, and Holland, who, 
in the generations which followed upon the times of Van Eyck, 
Durer, and Holbein, fell under Italian sway, lost their own native 


con 
Cornelius, Christian ; and the common fatality which befalls hybrid 
races threatened with extinction, even from the first, the y 
thus begotten. These, then, are reasons why I hail with satis- 
faction any master, school, or system of study, which, instead of 
being Italian-German, or Greek-German, is radically and exclu- 
ey Mage come ge | and Teutonic. The manner of Rethel 
had the merit of being true to his nationality. Beauty he seldom 
sought for its own sake: typical or ideal forms gave place to 
and individual characters; grace was frequently 
violated for vigour; uniformity and symmetry of design were 
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t second-hand; he was not a man 
his neighbour, he 
own eyes. Walking with fearless foot in untrodden 
came perchance on things startling and new. Fi 
t once strike the spectator as independent creations, 
itudes altogether novel, are in his designs scattered, 
t with scant penury, but in rich profusion. That Rethel was 
manly and , that he was fitted for the high walks of historic 
and monumental Art, whereunto, as we have seen, he aspired, the 
noble composition here engraved, ‘THe Swiss Iv PRAYER 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH,’ is sufficient indication. Into 
the onslaught of battle, too, the painter could throw motion and 
fury. That the bounds of moderation should be now and then 
overste is nothing more than might be reasonably anticipated. 
Men who soar high cannot be incumbered with heavy ballast ; a 
car that rushes speed, perhaps, too, on a h road, cannot 
be safe of the ditch. Thus Rethel, doubtless, into pictorial 
mishaps which imperilled his good reputation. For example, the 
artist’s personation of Moses, whatever be its merit in force, fury, 
and fire, is assuredly melodramatic in excess. Then again in 
another design, ‘The Death of St. S en,’ we have to deplore 
the intrusion of a sa brutality wholly unpermissible in the 
ion of sacred Art. phael in the treatment of the same 
subject, as also the Greeks when touching on the tragic doom of a 
Miche or a Laocoon, were able to prt to truth and yet escape 
from horror. Those who are acquainted with Durer’s designs of 
‘The Passion of Our Lord,’ will understand what is the excess I 
wish in certain German works to condemn. 

The genius of Rethel was of the mien which is proverbially 
allied to madness, a genius that coloured all the painter —— 
especiall ing his later years, with hectic, not to say dis- 
tem: hues. How far states of mind which are in them- 
selves of the nature of infirmities may actually favour the 
creation of Art-products recommended by a certain brilliancy of 
complexion, is a question which has peculiar cogency in the career 
of this painter. Wall te coan o ine spell, a charm of fascina- 
tion, in feats of wayward fancy ; a thrill through the mind 
of the beholder when the intellect plays, if I may so say, sleight 
of hand; the imagination stands in awe before an artist who 
wields the witchery of the evil eye, who as a necromancer can 
draw from deep wells beneath hts of demon inspiration. 
We all admit that serene and heaven-born Art may receive bene- 
diction from God’s good angels; but I scarcely like to confess how 
far works of vehemence, rebellion, and desperation, may be the 
outcoming of wholly opposite In the kingdom of Art, 
however, as in the sphere of ale dauelenee, evil is overruled for 

, 80 that it becomes true, especially in the province of the drama, 
‘the wrath of man shall praise God,” while ‘‘ the remainder 

of wrath shall be restrained.” And hence it comes to pass that so 
long as madness can maintain: method, so long as excess is reined 
in by some measure of moderation, the work gains a proportionate 
talismanic power. This is the vehemence which in is known 
by the fane name of “‘ devil” —a which, it must be 
, is very near to our humanity, a madness which some 

ee eee Sealy ee a ee oe 
divine, so mysteriously in this life do intermingle things fair and 
foul, so closely does heaven border on the confines of h These 
reflections do not seem to me out of place when I look at the class 
of subjects wherein Rethel and other German artists take what 
maaowe tome all but an unhallowed delight ;—‘ Dances of Death,’ 
and such like, works which laugh and jeer with thoughts that lie 
**too deep for tears””—creations which teem with the outcasts of 
pandemonium. That Rethel, however, knew how to redeem 
themes which in other hands had been tainted with profanity, 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


BY 8. C. HALL, F.5.A., 


anp Maus. 8. C. HALL. 


“ History be formed from 
unoutodge, we 


permanent monuments and records, 
is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 


but lives can only be written from personal 


CHARLES LAMB. 


born on the 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1775, in Crown 
Office Row, Inner Tem- 
ple, his father being in 
the employ of one of 
the —— ae is “‘ clerk, ser- 
vant, friend, , guide, sto 
tch, por Bra | Coase? 






. \ wa’ 
On the 9th of October, 1782, th 

% in the school of 
‘ Christ’s Hospital, as the “‘ son of 
John Lamb, scrivener, and Eli- 
zabeth, his wife.” He is de- 
scribed as, then, of small stature, delicate 
frame, and constitutionally nervous and 
timid; of mild countenance, complexion 
clear brown, eyes of different colours, with 
‘*a walk slow and peculiar,” and a “‘ dif- 
ficulty of utterance” that was something 








— 


more than an impediment in his . 
At Christ’s Hospital was formed his friend- 
ship with his schoolfellow, Ooleridge—a 
friendship that continued without inter- 
ruption until the was laid in 


his ve at Hi . They were, as 
Lamb writes, “ year friends without 
an interruption.” 


In 1789 
obtained a situation at the India House, 
where he remained duri irty-six 


uring years, age 
rarely taking a holiday. In 1825 he “‘re- | ' 


tired from the of the desk” with 
a pension sufficient for all the moderate 
a * 

o doubt such drudgery may have been 
a mea re ogee to - man of letters, 
who loved to use the pen for a higher pur- 

than that of dull entries in heavy 
edgers; but it had its “set off” in the 


V bade sinee in arcane 0 laaly se! 
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security from pecuniary perils that 
tly cage the spirit and cram 
of men of lofty intellect and 
souls. On many occasions Lam 
his thai that he was 
so many are—as so many of his fri 
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were—compelled to learn from terrible 
experience— 
“ How salt the savour is of others’ bread.” 


In 1822 he writes to Bernard Barton, a 
banker’s clerk,—‘‘I am, like you, a pri- 


quitted Christ's Hospital, and | 9gain seeing 
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that years; I have 

grown to ” And again,—‘* What 
rain of wearisome prison hours have I 
to back and forward to, as quite cut 
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the patches of long waving the 

stunted euen thes Sloat old church- 

yard nooks which you may find border- 
on Thames Street.” Strand and 

Fleet Street were to him ‘“‘ better to 

live in, for good and all, than 

old Skiddaw ;” Covent Garden was 


altogether odious and ‘ 
the von ie te oly eae 3 

city is a uxury. 
James eh ens to say that “ London 


best place in 
in winter.” It was Jekyll who 
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‘ the man who is tired of London is 
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poe a rine dee cos ag ey tions that induced riehtfal , | And this is the tribute of Robert Southey :— 
among trees, es were | in the ts i y aug- | “Charles Lamb, to those who j 

inging. In the morning he complained sasdal tha we were taken to diminish For rarest genius and for sterling word 
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kept him awake all night. 
” I said, “surely it is not much 
i to be kept awake by ‘the 
musical.’” ‘‘ Nay,” he replied, 
kept from sleep, I do not see 
difference between nightingales and 


of Lamb for London was, in 
ute passion; Hazlitt says of 
streets of London are his 
with wonder, with life and 
rave glance, as it 
eye of childhood. He has 
weave its tritest traditions into 
ight and endless ce.” 
Al Lamb had thus ample scope 
joyment, and was saved from 
ties so often beset the paths 
of men of genius, there was a skeleton in 
his house, and pleasure was ever associated 
i palling than Death. 
His beloved sister—his dear companion and 
friend—was subject to periodical 
ity, during one of which, with 
she killed her beloved 
ing in human his- 
than the records of the 
together, when, there- 


came over her mind, and 
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of the mother took place 
on the 22nd September, 1796. There was, 
of course, a coroner’s inquest, and a verdict 
—**Lunacy.”* The daughter was confined 
in Bedlam ; after a time she was given up 
to ‘‘her friends,” and her brother became 
thenceforward her “‘ guardian.” The word 
is far too weak to convey an idea of the never- 
ceasing, never-ending care and thought 
for her consolation and comparative com- 
fort. Itis, indeed, a sad task to picture him : 
with a perpetual dread of insanity haunt- 
ing him;t loving one, whom he addresses 
eeling Reteg Ac tnlounl), but. soccibcing 
i is known), but ificin 
hat, end-all clas, to solemn and mournful | 
Duty. It was, however, duty lightened by | 
love; for intense affection linked these two 


care. 
In one of her letters to her brother 
during her confinement, she 


temporary 
writes :—‘‘ The spirit of my mother seems 
to descend and smile upon me, and bid me 
live to enjoy the life and reason the Almighty 
has given me.” And she did live to enjoy 
both—in calm and 


agli «a on the of May, ‘447. 
was placed in the grave by his side,— 
“In death they were not divided.” 

His life is truly described as a “life of 
toil, diversified with frequent 








or to cure! Talfourd gently refers to his 
only blot—his ‘‘ one single frailty *—*‘‘ the 
eagerness with which he would quaff excit- 
ing pot — attributes > Me 
ical peculiari' constitution.” It was 
f v kind of poe need,” augmented, if 
not induced, by the heavy, irksome labours 
of his dull office, and still more by “the 
sorrows that environed him, and which 
tempted him to snatch a fearful joy.” Lamb 
himself refers to his excessive love of 
tobacco, and his vain attempts to subdue 
or to control it, and describes ‘‘ how from 
illuminating it came to darken, from a 
uick solace it turned to a negative relief, 
ee to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
ence to a positive misery.” 

Yet, althengh with many drawbacks, the 
life of Charles Lamb was by no means 
without its enjoyments. He had many 
attached friends : the earliest and the latest, 
as I have said, was his school-mate Cole- 
ridge. This tribute is from his pen :— 

“ My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast pined, 

Fay: pe te pe after arm ours year, 
With ore mF or cul, Ghreagh evil endl pee, 
And strange calamity!” 


—_ = 


Wy} iline & 
lili Wil ill Ml 


from good and tender Talfourd. His lovin 
and eloquent .biographer describes wi 
i felicity Lamb’s ‘‘ suppers” in the 
Middle Temple. In 1800, he was living at 
No. 16, Mitre Court Buildings ; in 1817, he 
had removed to lodgings in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, the corner house, ‘‘de- 
lightfully situated between the two great 
theatres.” he was again a re- 
sident in the Temple. Later in life, his 
residence was at Enfield, in an ‘‘ odd-look- 
ing, ish coloured -house,” from 
which, in 1833, he removed to Church 
Street, Edmonton. In 1834, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, he died. 
“* Bay Cottage,” as it is now called—and 
I believe was so called when Lamb inhabited 
it—i welling: mournful-looking 
enough; it could never have been calcu- 


person still there, and who well 
remembers both afflicted inmates— 
lived by taking charge of insane patients, 





orth, 
Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sincere 
Ser oven in tn eget naeed sting 

It was said of him that ‘“‘he had the 
faculty of turning even casual acquaintances 
into friends,” and he thus touchingly records 
the departure of many of them :— 

* All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 

Some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me, all are de; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 

He was a most delightful companion, 
and a firm and true and never-changing 
| friend. Of the latter, there is the evidence 
| of his memorable letter to Southey, whom 
| he considered to have wrongfully assailed 
Leigh Hunt ;* of the former we have the 
testimony of so many, that it is needless to 
quote them. Among his more uent 
companions and intimate friends were - 
litt, Godwin, Thelwall, Basil Montagu and 
his estimable lady, Proctor, Barnes, Hay- 
don, Henry Crabb Robinson (who is, hap- 

ily, still with us, in honoured old age, 
ving survived so many of his friends 
of the oe). Carey, Knowles, Moxon, 
Hood, and Hone; while, later in life, he 
was often cheered by the light that emanated 
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LAMB'S RESIDENCE At ENFIELD. 


|and was by no means worthy of such a 
| trust, for she had habits that probably did 
not receive any check from the interesting 
patients of whom she had the care. The 
person I refer to recollects Miss Lamb cut- 
ting up he? feather-hed, and scattering the 
feathers to the winds out of her window ; 
and tells me, what I am loath to believe, 
that whenever Lamb or his sister ‘‘ misbe- 
haved” themselves, Redford was in the 
habit of ing them into a miserable 
closet of the room, where they were con- 
fined sometimes for hours together until it 
pleased the harpy to give them freedom. 
Lamb did not die in that humiliating 


him from the woman’s custody, a few weeks 
before his death, to Enfield, and it was at 
Enfield he died. 
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To none of these facts does Talfourd 
make any reference; but it is announced 
that a “‘ Life of Charles Lamb” will be ere 
long published by Mr. Procter, the “ pea | 
Cornwall” of our younger days. Lam 
will be sure to receive ample justice at the 
hands of that estimable gentleman and de- 
lightful author—a kindred spirit, who was 
the friend of nearly all the great men and 
women of his age, and who can in no way 
better close a long life of honourable in- 
tellectual labour, than by a biography of 
one he knew so well and loved so much. 

. Lamb had many peculiarities; ail of them 
were, to say the Teast, harmless. He play- 
fully alludes to some of them: “I never 
poe seal a letter without dropping the 
wax on one side, besides scalding my fin- 
.” My letters are omy charged 
ouble at the post-office, from their inve- 
terate clumsiness of foldure.” 

The first time I saw and spoke with 
Charles Lamb was where he was most at 
home, in Fleet Street. He was of dimi- 
nutive and even ungraceful appearance, 


UL 


a pensive, brown, handsome, and kindly 
face, and a gait advancing with a motion 
from side to side, between involuntary con- 
sciousness and attempted ease,” and he says 
of him in after life, He had a head worthy 
of Aristotle, with as pure a heart as ever 
beat in human bosom, and limbs very fra- 
gile to sustain it. His features are strongl 
yet delicately cut ; he has a fine eye as w 

as forehead, and no face carries in it greater 
marks of thought and feeling.” But the 
most finished picture of the man is that 
which his friend Talfourd draws: ‘‘ A light 
frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a 
breath would overthrow it, clad in clerk- 
like black, was surmounted by a head of 
form and expression the most noble and 
sweet. His black hair curled crisply about 
an expanded forehead; his eyes, softly 
brown, twinkled with varying ion, 
though the prevalent feeling was sad; and 
htly curved, and delicately 
Sica oneeieee 

arly oval, a 

which was dashy steal on the shoulders, 











thin and wiry, clumsily clad, and with a 
shuffling gait, more than awkward ; — 
covered, it was easy to perceive that 

head was of no common order, for the hat 
fell back as if it fitted 
over a large intellectual forehead, which 
overhung a countenance somewhat expres- 
sive of anxiety and even pain ; i 
was afterwards described to me by one of 
his nearest friends—Leigh Hunt—‘ deeply 
— — full of noble lines, or 
of sensi , Imagination, and m 

thought.” His wit was in his eye—lumi- 
nous, quick, and restless; and the smile 
that played about his mouth was cordial 
and pre jy Amat y His person and his 
mind were happily characterised by his 
contemporary, “As his frame, so his genius ; 
as fit for ht as can be, and equally as 


unfit for action.” In one of his <a 
moods he thus described himself: “ 

the middle stature, cast of face sli 
Jewish, stammers abominably.” 

Hunt recollected him, when young, comi 

to see the boys at Christ’s “with 


ospital, 





THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LAMB. 


and gave importance and even dignity to a 
diminutive and shadowy stem.” Thus 
writes Hazlitt of Lamb: ‘There is a pri- 
mitive simplicity and self-denial about his 
manners, and a Quakerism in his personal 
ap ce, which is, however, relieved by 
a fine Titian head, full of dumb eloquence.” 
And this is the picture drawn of him by the 
American, N. P. Willis :—‘‘ Enter, a gentle- 
man in black small-clothes and gaiters, 
short and very slight in his person, his head 
set on his shoulders with a thoughtful for- 
ward a oe just spri with 
: @ uti leep-set , aquiline 
oh and a inlsoeibelie aout” 
Some time in 1827 or 1828, I met Lamb 
twice or thrice at the house of Coleridge, 
and one evening in particular I recall with 
peculiar pleasure; there were not many 
resent, none I can remember, ex 
sopher in a contest of words with 
his friend upon that topic concerning which 
peer + was ever eloquent—the to 
reconcile Fate with Free-will. Tam 





Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 
For vain is expectance, and wish is vain, 
Till a new Narcissus can come again.” —C. LAMB. 


It is said of Lamb, that being applied to 
- a ——, of himself, made a 

t ‘it would go into an epigram.” Hi 
life was indeed o FE an oR enay good 
and ill together,” sere be r was in the 
larger proportion. ‘‘ strange phases 
of calemity,” living in pot se terror. 
a set ener ~ as once Py ing a 
P. essay with tears trickling down hi 
cheeks.” Yet in none of his writings is 
there any taint of the gloom that brin 
discontent; if he had unhappily too little 
trust in Providence, he did not murmur at 
a dispensation terribly calamitous. If sel- 
dom cheerful, he was often merry; and in 
none of his writings is there evidence of 
ill-nature, jealousy, or envy. He wrote 
for periodicals of opposite opinions ; he was 
the friend of Southey and he was the friend 
of Hazlitt; he aroused no animosities, and 
enemies he had none. 

There must have been much in the genial 
and loveable nature of the man to attract 
to him—in a comparatively humble posi- 
tion, and with restricted, er than liberal, 
means—so many attached friends who are 
renowned in the literary history of the 
epoch. 

He was not young, but not old, when 
called from earth. ‘‘ He sank into death 
as F gr as into — writes his loved 
and loving friend Talfourd; he was laid 
in Edmonton churchyard, “‘ in a spot which, 
a short time before, he had pointed out to 
the sexton as the place of his choice for a 
final home :” and a line from Wordsworth’s 
monody to his memory, will fitly close a 
brief record of his life :— 

“Oh, he was good, if ever good man liv’d.” 
On the tombstone is the following inscrip- 
— TO THE MEMORY 
oF 
CHARLES LAMB, 
DIED 27rm DECEMBER, 1834.. AGED 59. 
“ Farewell, dear friend, that smile, that harmless mirth, 
No more shall our domestic hearth ; 


words our woe: 
That hand outstretched from but well-earned store, 
Yield succour to the destitute no more. 
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BORN 3np DECEMBER, 1767. DIED 20TH MAY, 1847.* 
The grave of Charles Lamb is situated in 
part of Edmonton churchyard, 

in the midst of a multitude of graves, some 
having quaint old headstones, but mostly 
of ao character. A venerable yew 


the 


a ln Bei Me mo tr ad grt |L. BE. L., he himself proved the sad truth 
men and women skirts one of the sides of | ‘ne lines: tha ee 
See oe = -. . tine his And thin partitions do the bounds divide.” 

last resting-place here. 


SAMUEL LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
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Charles Lamb, not only 

and loved each other—althoug’ 

the one was but rising when that of the 

oe eek Pe eee bees in | ies b wes. aa 

many wa one resem! other. | ;** : 
: y, however, the name of | brightened everything 





SISTER OF THE ABOVE, 


——geee 


** Memory 
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Laman Blanchard is associated with that | 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, for he wrote | 
did am @ justice to her | 
oung poetess © 
Was com- 


hard 


and 


Life,” 


did 
Foreseeing 


the 


; creature 
to vindicate her name 


use 
h yg of 


met 0 
a friendship 
not terminate with her 
what ‘‘ might be,” she 
him oe depar- 
pledge he gave was 
faithfully kept. With a copy of the volumes, 
us this note :— 
reasons will to like the 
iret and Snes refers 
who is gone; and the | 
second to one whom you know to have striven 


k 
$ 
3 
a 


ultra-Liberals. None of these employ- 
ments were remunerative; he worked 
i ways, to keep the wolf, 
Poverty, from the , 


ee a collection of ae sweet 
poems. writings were ** anony- 
mous ;” few but -his friends knew the true 





value of the author, fewer still the great 
worth of the man. 

His name is not largely known; for he | 
died while yet but midway up “‘ the steep” | 
that leads to ‘‘ Fame’s eternal temple.” | 
Not long after the death of his friend 





career as a man of letters by profession. 
Scott has well said, “‘ Literature is a 
staff, but a bad crutch,”—to d on it 


| I knew him when he commenced his 
| 
| 
| altogether is but a sadly precarious trust. 


He was of all men the readiest and most | by 
follow that of | Versatile. His ever prompt and eloquent 


knew 


pen could indite a sonnet, point an epigram, 
tell a story, or give interest to an essay, 
while slower spirits were pondering and 
| wondering what they had to write about. 


wi and not caustic: it 
it played about, and 
was checked only by a sensitive desire to 


avoid giving pain : 
Sct catescatte me 

His was the ardent tem ent of a 

nuine child of song, yet dedicated to the 
Slireat and hardest duty-work. His voca- 
tion was that of a writer for the press; and 
multitudinous were his ‘‘ leaders,” ‘‘ criti- 
cisms,” ‘‘ reviews,” ‘‘ reports,” and “‘ opi- 
nions,” upon every conceivable subject, 
which the public strongly relished, while 
entirely ignorant of their source,— 

‘he simple ear that mocks af worl wie 
Light wit that plays the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid into smiles.” 

In person he was small; his countenance 
was at once expressive of his heart and 
mind—sensitive, graceful, and affectionate ; 
his eyes, those unerring indications of 

ius, were iarly tender, yet spark- 

eck, SEEM ie. toe woo mad 

fervent, ising, man was e 
to be loved. 

While yet in the prime of life, and in the 

i intellect, a domestic sorrow—the 

















honour to himself and advantage to all 
mankind.* 

The reader will, I trust, permit me to 
print two or three extracts from his letters : 
they show the fervid and affectionate nature 
of the man,—how prone he was to exag- 
gerate small favours conferred; while they 
serve, in ad , to account for the terrible 
ending of his laborious and energetic life :— 

* Your letter, dear Mrs. Hall, contained as 
much sound wisdom as true kindness. More I 
cannot say. It gratified us much; but grati- 
fied is a wretched word ; it moved and delighted 
us more than any letter I ever received in my 
life. As few living could have so written, so no 
wal bs Seaieues ol Consliiy ante guns 

as som more ous 
than the ordinary tokens of interest and friend 
ship. As ing more to be prized than the 
tokens which the early dreams of Fame look 
forward to, for a better fame it is to enjoy the 


good ras ip loca ay Sg hnamautly Ar sagea’) hada 


guest, than to have a flying visit from 
her oneself. You have brightened my present 
giving me such a glimpse of a future; and 
that future, whatever it may turn out, must be 
gladdened by the recollection of this moment— 
of the feelings crowded into, of the resolves I 
build upon it. The only thanks I give you are 
conveyed in the adoption of your advice, in the 
cag and earnest acting upon that which you 
ve so feelingly and utifully ex 4 
Most sure we are that this will be felt by you as 
the truest titude, and that all return else 
would be idle.” 


“T am scarcely out of the house onée a 
month, the condition of my wife being so pre- 
carious, her faculties so impai and the 
mental irritation so continual. I am nearl 
worn out with anxieties and miseries, thoug 
not easily cast down. Her bodily yg on may 
admit of her being removed shortly; that may 
give a chance fee hie shaken brain and restless 
nerves.”’ 





“The alarm occasioned by my excessive ill- 
ness is past, and the frigh’ nervous - 
ment and palpitations are abating, so as to give 
the assurance that my system, which had been 
insensibly sinking for many weeks, has been 
spared the worst blow. To a total want of rest, 
ie pues $ succeed, and I am already, 
though pitiably distressed 


in health, consider- 
ably relieved. In the dee of this affliction 
I have been-conscious of the presence of a 
spirit of mercy. And the extreme kindness of 
many friends—dear to me always is yours and 
Mr. ’s—not only endears life to me, but also 
enables me to live. God bless you and yours, 


dear Mrs. Hall, 





It was, indeed, a melancholy mornin 


when thirty or forty of his friends assembl 
bet mk A ¥ aiodshies in Lambeth, to 
accompany his remains to the grave, in 
the cemetery at Norwood, where not long 
afterwards a monument was erected to his 
memory. 


Prominent among the group that filled 
his small parlour, was his constant friend 
and familiar associate, Do Jerrold. The 
ceremony was one of iar gloom; and 


the sobs that every now and then came 
: from some corner of that mournful room, 


grief, that 


and 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 





Tue Exhibition in the metropolis of our sister 
island has nearly run its course. The juries 
have made their awards, and with the end of 
October the Exposition will have closed, leaving 
behind it, however, something more than a 
memory,—a fine building, every gleam 
of sunshine, within which, in the long, cold, 
rainy days of winter, one may pass many an 
hour of recreation and instruction; and charm- 
ing og agp step wherein to wander in the 
bright, dry, frosty noons. But better than all 
this, there will remain something as substantial, 
let us hope, though perhaps, as yet, not as 
palpably visible,—permanent results in the ad- 
vancement of Art, the progress of manufactures, 
the improvement of machinery, and the develop- 
ment into a es, state of all gorrhs i 
ical, social, and intellectual, which ma 
ter up in the word “ civilisation.” P 

Many opportune circumstances have concurred 
to favour,this exhibition. A continuous period, 
from its opening, of fine weather, with scarcely a 
shower to damp the ardour, or a breeze to shake 
the resolution of visitors from other lands, who, 
in consequence, have come to Dublin in large 
numbers; and above all, as was well observed 
by Earl Russell on the occasion of the declara- 
tion of the awards, profound , international 
and domestic. These we ser enjoyed, and 
still enjoy despite that silly playing at treason 
call enianism—agitations, whi as Mr. 
Parker happily remarked, “ were but ripples on 
the surface, and only tended to make loyalty 
more true and treason more impotent.” ith- 
out the former no international exhibition could 
be attempted, without the latter it would be a 
failure. It is not enough that there should be 
the freest intercommunication between nations, 
but they who devote themselves to industrial 
pursuits, to science, and to Art, should possess 
themselves in peace, and should feel secure that 
the fruits of their labours will not be wrested 
from them. 

Such then being the conditions under which 
this Irish Exposition has been held, let us now 
consider what have been the results. Were we 
to take the evidence of those who gave their 
testimony on the evening when the great Con- 
cert Hall was thronged with a brilliant and en- 
thusiastic auditory, and glittering in the blaze 
of gaslight, we should be justified in saying that 
the ibition has been a complete success. 
“Of that complete success,” said a noble Secre- 
tary of State, “I believe there is but one unani- 
mous voice, not only throughout Ireland, but on 
the part of every person from foreign countries 
who has had the pleasure of visiting this Exhi- 
bition,” We are not, however, di to 
accept so unqualified a statement, especially 
when it is post-prandial and made at a moment 
when even the most phlegmatic would be 
excited. We prefer to consult the calm and de- 
liberate judgments of the jurors, and the excel- 
lent reports which some (we regret to say not 
all) of those bodies have appended to their 
awards; and having done so, we are pre to 
say that, with certain shortcomings and failures, 
the success has been large and creditable, and 
though it may not compete with some of its 

ecessors in the vastness of the contributions, 
it may bear favourable comparison with the 
best of them for the variety and value of its 
industrial and artistic displays. 

The true object of all international exhibitions 
is to bring together, and place, as it were, in 
juxtaposition, the products of all nations, 
whether natural or artificial—whether of mind 
or of matter, of science or of Art; and, when so 
co! ted, to subject them to the inspection 
of all peoples, that each may thus compare him- 
self, his country, and the productions of each, 
with those of every other people and land; and 
cpuieiion, Son tds coma be. oon 
imperfections, eir is own 
weakness, each imparting new ot lo 
stimulating to a generous ri which 
the intellect and pushes civilisation. 

With such a standard as the measure of 
utility, we can form a tolerably fair estimate of 


| 





. Before 
for in- 
wes vey le 
very - 
; from every part 
of Europe, and from countries more distant 
and show-rooms of the 
Exhibition, to derive from collation and com- 
parison all the knowledge and the benefit which 
such i ion could afford. The excellent 
organisation for the selection of the various 
juries from lists forwarded by the British and 
foreign committees, to which we alluded in a 
former article, _ secured the best possible in- 
vestigation and judgment upon evi i 
brought into competition ; and, hough if would 
not be within the range of possibility to attain 
to infallibility in judgment or to give satisfac- 
tion to every exhibitor, yet we have the con- 
current testimony of every one who has spoken 
- iy Bane, ow t be deci ions of the juries 
ve istingui entire im ity, 
and aidemc aan oa a 
.., whole —— of og bono Exhibition have 
under thirty each having 
its own jury. To enter into even a brief con- 
sideration of each of these classes would 
transcend the functions of our Journal, and 
exceed the limit of space at our. command ; we 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with noticing 
?-—~ that cms ly roa tions the diepla 
mining and mineral productions the display 
was, upon the whole, creditable, though we do 
not think that the United Kingdom done 
herself full justice. But we notice with plea- 
sure ney a medal Poe ee aan ed to the 
mpany 0 ‘or the ores 
duced “by them, ont their skill in the Sen 
of extraction and;manufacture. Whoever has 
examined the case of specimens exhibited by 
this Company, will affirm the award of the jury. 
The auriferous quartz of Nova Scotia and 
Victoria have also deservedly obtained medals, 
and are highly instructive. Two Irish slate 
companies have been equally successful, and, 
judging by the size and excellence of the slates 
and the character of their cleavage, we do not 
see why Ireland should not be able to supply 
herself at home with these articles, especially 
as the quarries are situated in a central part of 
the kingdom, and command inexpensive water 


In the chemical section, though there is not 
much to note in the way of novelty since the 
last exhibition in London, there is a good deal 
interesting and highly instructive. For in- 
stance, the fine case of platinum stills, syphons, 
and other apparatus, exhibited by Messrs. John- 
son, Matthey, & Co., for the concentration of 
sulphuric acid, raises the question of the com- 
parative vag of platinum and glass for 
these _—. ‘o manufacturers of sulphuric 
acid this is a subject of great importance. The 
subject was discussed upon the spot by the 
advocates of each, and the result arrived at 
seems to be that the price of fuel will regulate 
the choice. Thus, on the Continent, the dear- 
ness of fuel makes the use of platinum the more 
economical ; while in England, where platinum 
had been used to some extent, the manufacturers 
are now re ing to glass. 

The candle and soa ing trades are well 
ees end le Gene the ritish and Irish 
exhibitors have a marked superiority over the 
foreign and colonial. In this department there 
are objects of great interest: the mannite, or 
sugar of mushrooms, for instance, exhibited by 
Professor De Luca, of Naples, which is procured 
from the olive-tree. 

In the section of substances used for food, the 
collection is large and varied, so that the 
duce of every variety of climate and soll. ia 
exemplified. One cannot over-estimate the 
value or interest of such a display as bearing on 
the prosperity and social comforts of nations. 
In this br So Oe ae ene 
special consideration. e imens are vi 
numerous and varied—the aaah ——- lly, 
stands comparison with the best of other 
countries, and will probably one day become a 
favourite with the British miller and ager 
ee ee re ee oe 
in gluten. 

Sot less important is the “ mess meat,” from 
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great 
objects brought 
let us premise 





specimens of glass and ceramic manufac- 
tures contributed by the leading firms, especially 
those of Minton, Copeland, and Brothers. 
Ireland, too, comes out very creditably. The 
Imperial Manufactory of Sévres presents some 
marvellous specimens of ceramic Art of the 
highest merit; but it is to be regretted that 
neither Dresden, Berlin, nor St. Petersburg has 
been adequately represented in this section. 

We must, however, pass over many subj 
less intimately connected with Art—though 
are very few from which Art can be al 
excluded—and come to those specially within our 
own province. In , upon the whole, 
er gneiss nat it amas 
anticipations, as many eminent pho’ ers 
in England, France, Germany, a oe 
have not contributed ; but some new processes, 
invented since the International Exhibition of 
1862, are to be seen here, and give to the 
Dublin Exhibition a character and an interest 
that go far to compensate for its deficiences. 
These processes are, the Wothlytype; the de- 
veloping by formic acid ; the Sympsontype, the 
casket portraits, photo-sculpture, and carbon 
processes. Mr. Simpson’s very interesting dis- 
covery will be found detailed in the publications 
of the Photographic Society, we have 
noticed the photo-sculpture in a recent number 
of this Journal. 

The casket portrait—by the way, not a very 
appropriate name—the invention of Mr. Swan 
—is an i ious, original, and scientific con- 
trivance. ithout being conscious of it, the 
observer has before his eyes, as in the ordinary 
stereoscope, a picture composed of two different 
photographs superposed, each one separately 
visible to one eye and invisible to the other. 
These two pi placed at right angles on 
the two sides of two prisms, with 
their h enuses in contact forming a quad- 
ranglar block of glass, are conveyed to the eye, 
one from the back surface by refraction, and 
the other from its hypothenuse by reflection, 
after having been refracted — it by the other 
prism. By the optical law of the angle of in- 
cidence and reflection the reflected image is 
seen only by one eye, the axis of which coincides 
with the reflected ray, and is invisible to the 
other eye; and by the law of refraction the 
other image is seen only by the eye, the axis of 
which coincides with the refracted ray, and is 
invisible to the other. So that when the ob- 
server is exactly in the position from 
which each “= has the er mano" nem. moma 
the image, whose en pig? ongs 
the two images esce on the two retinm, and 
the stereoscopic ion is brought out in all 
its beauty and The only defect of the 
pn ee ee ee 
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The exhibitions of photography in 1862 and 
now in 1865, go far to its claims to be 
ranked among the Fine ; and we think 
the observations of the reports of the jury on 
this ion well worthy of being quoted. In 
all to Bedford, lle yte, M 
Heath, and others, they say, ““ When 
we examine the specimens exhi such 
artists we cannot but acknowledge their excel- 
pre la i do the — honour to 
y, are ca of elevating it to 
the rank of Fine Art.” 
mountain and sea views, archi- 
tectural ancient and modern, all these 
are a field which cannot be worked out except 
by those who understand the beautiful. The 
mere choice of the subjects, the moment at 
which it is to be represented, when the effects 
of light are the most favouruble, require the 
and feeling of artists. In their hands 
te y is only the means of catching the 


ject, and to the treatment of its reproduction. 
In concluding our remarks on this subject, we 
may observe a ipa Dublin ee — 
a very interesting manifest proof o: © 
advantages and merits of phy, and 
shows that the new art has become the indispens- 
auxiliary of both Art and Manufactures in 
i ¢ illustrations of all their produc- 
is hardly a 
in eer exhibitors have not 
themselves of photography to represent 
icles they exhibit, or the instruments by 
are made. But it is particularly in 
ent of machinery that photography 
eminent services in showing the 
their productions and their various 
A remarkable aa of such 
epartment, 


. 


si 


F 


seen in 
machines under their various 
extensive works in which they 
manufactured, with the appliances 
yiaenaieaie piled longi of th 

ve en at of the 

and Salknon oud: haw little to add 
to The former is, in every re- 
spect, fine; some of the works are of the v 
highest order. No one can look on the ‘Sleep- 
ing Fawn’ of Miss Hosmer without feeling that 
Se een ae ery ee 
the antique; that she has produced a work 
which, were it dug out of the ruins of the 
Forum Romanum, might be held in public 
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THE VALE OF HEATHFIELD. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. W. B. Cooke, Engraver. 


Ir occupied a 1 period than the dura- 
udd, | tion of Turner's {ife, though this was ex- 
beyond the 


tended threescore years and 
ten allotted to man, to make the world 
comprehend and appreciate his marvellous 
us. oe ow did its — 
ine into dark i a 
— who regarded him—or, at least, 
vast majority did so—as a kind of 
artistic madman, a strange being havi 
no eyes for nature such as others have, an 
setting at defiance all the rules and dogmas 
of schools, and present. At rie 
the scales from ay eyes, and both hi 
own countrymen and foreigners joined in 
= ogg universal om god of “ tion 
© man whose pencil t out 
such wonderful creations, and cogelied 
the homage they could no longer refrain 
from paying to it. The American writer 
Emerson, in his “‘ English Traits,” says :-— 
“There was lately a cross-grained miser, 
odd and ugly, resembling in countenance 
the portrait of Punch, with the laugh left 
out; rich by his own industry ; sulking in 
a lonely house; who never gave a dinner 
to any man, and disdained any courtesies ; 
yet as true a worshipper of beauty in form 
and colour as ever existed ; and profusely 
pouring over the cold mind of his country- 
men creations of grace and truth, remoy- 
ing the reproach of sterility from English 
Art, catching from their savage climate 
every fine hint, and importing into their 
galleries every tint and trait of sunnier 
cities and skies, making an era in painting ; 
and when he saw the splendour of one of 
his pictures in the Exhibition dimmed his 
rival’s that hung next it, secretly took a 
brush and blackened his own.” 
His picture of ‘The Vale of Heathfield’ 
is another of those Sussex scenes that have 
appeared in our Journal during the last few 


*rY | months. Heathfield Park, which occupies 


so large a portion of the composition, is 
within a comparatively short distance of 
Brightling, engraved in our last number. 
It requires no to describe the beauty of 
the scenery ; richly-wooded park, en- 
closing, but not concealing, one of those 
‘stately homes” whereof land has so 
many to show. Rising above the thick 
screen of trees at the er extremity of 
the domain is just visible the spire of Heath- 
field church ‘Stewed is an extensive ‘ out- 
stretch” of level country, that seems to 
lose itself in the line of blue sea, where the 
old Martello towers mark the division of 
land and water. Turner, with ee 
for pi me composition, selected 
 aulies ee which to sketch the 
subject, so as to take in all the most attrac- 
tive points, and at the same time to pre- 
serve a well-adjusted balance s) — os 
and a graceful arrangement of lines. He 
has focused the light in the centre of the 
picture, and encircled it with a belt of 
shadow more or less a according to 
distance, beginning at rising ground on 
the right, and carrying it, by means of the 
noble trees that flank the outskirts of the 
park all round till it meets the point from 
which it started. From the wild and 
character of the d, it seems not 


improbable that this locality was once a 
heath, whence its name. The word “field,” 
derived from the old Saxon /eld, occurs fre- 
quently in the towns and villages 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Breuincuam.—The catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Birmingham “Bociety of Artists 
reached us too late to enable us to avail our- 
selves of it last month. Judging from what we 
know of many of the pi from seeing them 
elsewhere, F 7s exhibition is far above the 
average, an credit to the energy of the 
council and secretary in procuring so large a 
number of excellent works. Foremost, in point 
of size and glowing colour, among those which 
have been exhibited in London, is ‘ La Gloria— 
a Spanish Wake,’ by J. Phillip, R.A., the pro- 
perty of Mr. Pender, M.P. ; near it is E. Armi- 
tage’s ‘Ahab and Jezebel,’ Millais’s ‘ Carpenter’s 
Shop’ and ‘The Black Brunswicker,’ both be- 
longing to A. Grant, Esq., M.P. Other con- 
icuous contributions are ‘ A Jealous Eye,’ by 
. C. Horsley, R.A.; Holman Hunt’s ‘ Hireling 
Shepherd,’ Brett’s ‘The H .’ Dawson's 
‘London, from Vauxhall Bridge,’ Prinsep’s 
* Bianca Capello;’ Dobson’s ‘The Good Shep- 
herd,’ ce’s ‘Lear and the Fool;’ Lucy’s 
‘Royal Captives of Carisbrook,’ A. Johnston’s 
* Reverie ;’ ‘ Raising a Church Rate,’ J. Mor- 
; ‘The Tombs of the Sultans, near Cairo,’ 
Walton ; ‘The Jaunting Car,’ W. H. Hopkins; 
* The Gulf Islands,’ J. yo my ‘The Romans 
leaving Britain,’ J. E. Millais, R.A.; ‘ Roman 
Catholies rescued by a Puritan Family from 
the Mob ‘ee the Great Fire in London,’ 
W. H. Fisk; ‘Signal Lights,’ T. F. Marshall ; 
‘The ae Brooks; ‘N: 
iting for e, E. we; ‘The itive— 
wer W. aterloo,’ T. J. Barker ; ‘ Sir Leancelot 
looks upon Queen Guinevere dead,’ by J. 
Archer, R.S.A.; ‘The Harvest Field,’ ¥ R. 
Lee, R.A.; ‘The Arrest,’ C. Rossiter. The 
local artists are large contributors, and among 
their productions are not a few excellent pic- 
tures. F. H. Henshaw sends five, ‘Loch 
mond’ being the most important ; C. T. Burt’s 
*Port Madoc, North Wales,’ and ‘ Beeston 
Castle,’ are most attractive works; so also are 
W. Hall’s ‘ Departing Day,’ and ‘ Near Llan- 
lien.” The names of W. and F. Underhill, 
. W. Radclyffe, H. H. Horsley, C. R. Aston, 
J. Steeple, A. Everitt, and many more, appear 
frequently in the catalogue as contributors to 
the gallery, which contains about 680 paintings 
and drawings, and three examples of scul \ 
Bristot.—The annual meeting of the Bristol 
School of Art was held in the month of Sep- 
tember. The . read by the honorary 
, Mr. J. B. Atkinson, stated that 
although serious difficulties have been encoun- 
tered during the past year, the school is now 
found in a satisfactory condition, notwithstand- 
ing that it, in common with all the schools 
throughout, had been placed in jeopardy by 
the new “ Art-Minutes,” which, even as now 
ameliorated, will heavily upon the future 
of the school. e rt is evidently drawn 
up in the hope of ing the best of a bad 
in, yet from the spirit of the document it is 
just as evident that most strenuous efforts must 
made to keep the institution afloat.—An In- 
Sept Nae ype was opened my oo of 
tember with ev of its ing a 
q ery prospect ving 
Mancuester.—The Committee of the Cobden 
Memorial has come to the decision of placing 
the commission for the statue in the hands of 
Mr. Marshall Wood, a native of Manchester. 
The subscriptions for the work have reached 
considerably beyond £4,000,—The distribution 
of prizes to the successful competitors in the 
School of Art, was made by Mr. T. Bazley, 
M.P., on the eventing of the 22nd of September. 
Two hundred and four drawings were forwarded 
Rhipties gehie ome cucriel big Ge 
-five m were @ e 
_—_ number ever given, and five more than 
could be received by any one school. The 
examiners, however, in consideration of their 
merit, recommended that the whole number of 
prizes should be awarded. In the national 
competition recently ended, the Manchester 
school took eight prizes, the highest number 
hitherto obtained by it. Mr. Muckley, head- 
master, reported favourably of the condition of 
the institution, and remarked that the system 
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| ‘THE VALE OF HEATHFIELD.’ 
7 ‘= . ae, 
J. M. W.Turner, R:A;; Painter. . W, B. Cooke, Engraver. 4 
Ir déchpiell. & longer period ‘than the dura- } 
tion eters te, théugh ‘this was ex- | 
tended beyond the threescore years .and 
ten allotted to, man,. a the , world 
a and a ‘marvellous 
‘penius.: ver om ow did-its 
* | shine <into - dark understandings of a 
i-: eration who regarded him—or, at least, 
. fhe’ vast thajority did so—as a op of 
: , ftistio madmasi ast i. 
those who, understand the beautiful. no eyes for‘naturé such as others have, an 
mere choice-of the subjects, the moment at | 41+: at defiance all the rules and dogmas 
which it isto cbe represented, when the effects | (¢ i ‘tel a’ twesent. “AS 3 
of light are the most favouruble, require the | }) tll fom the: ad 
eyes and, fopling of artists. In their “hands | the scales irom Dens spe, snd ete 
t ee Se own countrymen,and fereigners jomed in 
y have selected, to represent nature pew cher eony Shee 9 e yer 


in some point of beauty. For this; they must, 
such wonderful! creations, and compelled 
from 


of course, make use of perfect instruments, -and 
manipulate well;. but the principal merit of f 
their works is due to the selection of the sub- j paying to it. The American writer 
ject, and to the treatment of its reproduction. | {mérson~‘in his “English Traits,” says :— 
In conelydin ks on. this subj ue § Soa ote 
g our remarks on.this subject; we | « There was lately a ¢cross-grained miser 
may obserye that the Dublin Exhibition affords | 647 and ugly, resembling in ecuiniienaned 
pe — et aon = = ~~ the ‘portrait of Punch, with the laugh left 
0) 0' ,7and 4 °! <m, =. | ° 
shows tint the nev art hes becashedhe fadlopene- out; rich by his own industry ; sulking in 
chlo suriliry of Soh Ashcad Manuichreetan * aay: pees Se noes. grees dinner 
e illustrations o eir uie- any man, ani disdained .any courtesies ; 
tions, There is-hardly a’ ent of the’} ‘yet as true a worshipper of beauty in form 
— = y in —e ~ ow -have not’} and colour as‘ever existed; and profusely 
availed themselves of-photograp yito-represent } poaring over the cold ‘mind of his country- 
the articleasthoy-exhibit, or, the .instrumenta by } men: creationis*ok grace and truth, woe 
— theyeare made. ; But itvis particularly in ing the réproach of sterility from English 
i epartment.of maebinery»that photography! art, catching from their savage climate 
rendered eminentasetvices in showing fhe | 6yer~ fine hint, and importing into their 
mode of their productions and their various galleri ’ tint 4 trait? f 2 
———— A remtarkable example. of »such | 5. genes every . (eS ae 
ustrations is sean in the Prussian department, cities, and skies, making an era in painting ; 
showing the machines under their various | and-when he saw the splendour of one of 
aspects, and: the’ extensive works in-which. they | his pictures in the Exhibition dimmed his 
nave Soe eeeeiene, with the appliances - ’s —_ es next it, secretly took a 
| in their construction. rush and’ ened his own.” 
We have, already. spoken at length of the| His picture of ‘The Vale of Heathfield’ 
ae and paintings, and have: little to add | is another of those Sussex scenés that have 
to those remarks, . ‘The former is, in every re- | aypeared in our Jourmal during the last few 


spect, fine; some of the works are of the ve , : 
highest order. .No one-can.leok.on the Sleep months. Heathfield Park, which occupies 


ing Fawn’ of Miss Hosmer without feeling that-| ®. large @ portion of the composition, is 
the artist was trdted with the v ling i¢ of | Within a comparatively short distance of 
the antique; that she has produced a work Brightling, engraved in our last number. 
which, were it dug jout of the ruins of the | It requires-no pen to describe the beauty of 
Forum Romanum, might be held in public | the scenery; the richly-wooded park, en- 
estimation as ja. fit companion for the Apollo | closing, but not concealing, one ‘of those 
Belvedere. Ofithe paintings, we think some of | « stately homes” whereof England has so 
those by the —— masters are a remarkable | many to show. Rising’ above the thick 
feature in the Exhibition. One of these, “The | screen of trees at the farth tremity of 
Funeral of St..Lorenzo,’ by Vera, is armasterly | the domain is just visible th pala vy 
production, and has been pronouriced by a great | field church : bey. via i acy a. way 2 — 
a pa gu Ot the Snes Sintorital paintings he | stretch” of ‘pull. clentte “thet unin te 
rom this neaenggrily brief survey, we think - Lark in the line of blue sea, where the 
Tio ha, upon thé pl Yen a ruses; land and. water” Turner, with his Keen 
‘ 5 wess ; | , r, wi s keen 
that it will-yield ‘results permanent and benefi- | eye for. pieturesque composition, selected 
cial. Many of the.objects of the Fine Arts will | an excellent spot from which to sketch the 
remain in the country. ‘The ‘Sleepirig Faun’ | subjéct, so as to take in all the most attrac- 
has been purchased by Benjamin Lee Guinness, -| tive points, and at the same tinie to 
Esq., M.P.; the colossal statue of the*Pope for | serve & well-aidjusted balan f th at 
the Marlborougis@treet Roman Catholie Church; | 954. graceful arrangement of line = 
and some twenty more, including Story’s ‘Saul ;’ hoa framsed the Kelly gement of lines. He 
while about threesapre pictures have also been’| ~. ocw © 1g t m the centre of the 
sold. This’is.a good result for the encourage- | picture, and encircled it with a belt of 
ment of Art, and the promotion of a taste for it. | shadow more or less intense, according to 
Ireland nends every assistance: which can be | ogee ae at the rising ground on 
renderes @ masses of her people on a | the right, and carrying it, by means of the 
level with » of her sister countries, in the | noble trées that flank the outskirts of the 
appreciation of Art, and to benefit by its ele~ park all round till it meets the point from 
vating influences; the riébles and gaty of | which it started. From the wild and rugged 
pm reek their-power to effect much | character of’the foreground, ‘it seems not 
0 ey ° . one 
Ys improbable that this locality was once a 
dene Ob Oe sos augur that much has been | }oath whence its name. The word “ field,” 
; use of-civilisation and of material | dbrived from the old Sax I 4 
mpi: 4 that the comparison of the Indus- | ox, wh ay “Sqr on feld, occurs fre- 
es of the various nations ~who have met in | quently,in the towns and villages of Sussex, 
this friendly competition, exhibiting their arts, | as in ckfield, Maresfield, Mayfield, Hart- 
manufact , and inventions, will field, Rotherfield, Netherfield, Ninfield, 


the homage they ‘could ‘no longer refrain 





the ever onward. march ‘of humm&nity:  « 





stimulate caebto new exertions, and thus further | Lindfield, &c. &c. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


Brruincuam.—The 
tion of the Birmi ot ae 
reached us too late to enable us to avail our- 


selves of it last month. Judging from what we 
know of many of the pi from seei 
eee ae 


is 
the . 


longing to A. Grant, Esq., M.P. Other con- 
icuous contributions are ‘ A Jealous Eye,’ by 
. C. Horsley, R.A.; Holman Hunt's ‘ i 
Shepherd,’ Brett’s “The Hedger, Dawson's 
‘Lo from Vauxhall Bridge,’ Pri 
* Bianca Capello;’ Dobson’s ‘The Good 
herd,’ ’s ‘Lear and the Fool;’ Lucy's 
* Royal iptives of Carisbrook,’ A. Johnston's 
* Reverie ;’ ‘ Raising a Church Rate,’ J. Mor- 
gan ‘The Tombs of the Sultans, near Cairo,’ 
Walton; ‘The Jaunting Car,’ W. H. Hopkins; 
* The Gulf Islands,’ J. Bt ioe ‘ 
— Britain,’ J. E. Millais, R.A.; ‘ 
Catholics rescued by a Puritan 
the Mob during the Great Fire in 
W. H. Fisk; ‘Signal Lights,’ T. F. Marshall; 
‘The Secret Discovered,’ T. Brooke: ‘N 
waiting for Sale,’ E. Crowe; ‘The Fugitive— 
after Waterloo,’ T. J. Barker; ‘Sir Launcelot 
looks upon Queen Guinevere dead,’ WW J. 
Archer, R.S.A.; ‘The Harvest Field,’ F. R. 
Lee, R.A.; ‘The Arrest,’ C. Rossiter. The 
local artists are large contributors, and among 
their productions are not a few excellent = 
tures. F. H. Henshaw sends five, ‘Loch 
mond’ being the most im t; C. T. Burt's 
‘Port Madoc, North Wales,’ and ‘ Beeston 
Castle,’ are most — hyo. . pr 
W. Hall’s ‘ Departing “4 * Near 
lien.’ The names of Ww. and F. Underhill, 
. W. Radclyffe, H. H. Horsley, C. R. Aston, 
J. Steeple, A. Everitt, and many more, appear 
frequently in the catalogue as-contributors to 
the gallery, which contains about 680 paintings 
and drawings, and three examples of sculptu 
Bristot.—The annual meeting of the Bristol 
School of Art was held in the month of Sep- 
tember. ‘The report, read by the honorary 
sec , Mr. J. B. Atkinson, stated that 
altho serious difficulties have been encoun- 
remy ing the past year, the school is now 
found in a satisfactory condition, notwithstand- 
ing that it, in common with all the schools 
throughout, had been placed in jeopardy by 
the new “ Art-Minutes,” which, even as now 
ameliorated, will 5 ange heavily upon the future 
of the school. e re is evidently drawn 
up in the hope of making the best of a bad 
in, yet from the spirit of the document it is 
‘ust as evident that most strenuous efforts must 
made to keep the institution afloat.—An In- 
dustrial Exhibition was opened on the 19th of 
September with every prospect of its having & 
successful result. : 
Mancuester.—The Committee of the Cobden 
Memorial has come to the decision of placing, 
the commission for the statue in the 
Mr. Marshall Wood, a native of . 
Tho subscriptions for the work have reached 
considerably beyond £4,000.—The disteiats 
of prizes to the successful a in 
School of Art, was made by Mr. T. panes 
M.P., on the evening of the 22nd of September. 
Two hundred and four drawings were fo 
to London last March for 
thirty-five medals were award 
largest number ever given, and five more 
could be received by any one school. 
examiners, however, in co 
merit, recommended that the whole 
prizes should be awarded. In 
competition recently ended, the 
school took eight prizes, the hig: 
hitherto obtained by it. Mr. 
master, reported favourably of 
the institution, and remarked 
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he introduced some time ago of enforcing the 

ice of drawing flowers and foliage from 
nature had proved most beneficial.—A prospec- 
tus has been issued by the Committee of the 
Manchester District Art-Workers’ Association, 
the intention to hold an Exhibition 


announ: 

of Arts Manufactures next year. 
Norwicu.—During the meeting of the 

“ Church Co: ” in this city, there was an 

interesting exhibition, in the ic Hall, of 

ecclesiastical vestments in use in the 

Church of England. Many of are exceed- 


ingly rich, ore only hel“ High Chance” 
— entertain what are —_— “Hi a : 

inciples. Among other objects in the collec- 
principe a beautifully finished elm cofin, a 
finely carved oaken processional cross, ancient 
communion services, altar-cloths, embroidery, 
pictures in oil of ae nevects, = oo 

engravings, chromo-lithogra 

oriniahed by the Arundel Society, all relating 
to Church matters. 


Norrmoenam.—An exhibition, entitled “ The 
Nottingham and Midland Counties’ Working 
Classes’ Art and Industrial Exhibition” was 
opened in September in this town. The ex- 
hibition is reported to have been “ very good of 
its kind ;”’ Saun eameek ae delivered the 
ina i regret at not 
seeing “‘ some working men t.” The ab- 
sence of this class of individuals from an ex- 
hibition of their own was certainly a 

Piympton.—An @ is being made by the 
parochial authorities and others resident in the 
ancient borough of Plympton, the birthplace of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to aid in the restoration 
of the parish church, which at present is in a 
very dilapidated condition. The ion of 
the place is small, and consists principally of 
miners and agricultural labourers, so that with- 
out some extraneous help there is but little 


chance of the work being accomplished, at least | the 


in the way which is desired. e Committee is 
not without some hope that the funds now 
sought may leave a sufficient Sen ey to justify 
the carrying out of a long-cheri for 
the erection of a memorial window in the 
church to —_ in whose honour nothing 
appears at Plympton, though the late Mr. 
William Cotton placed a simple tablet in the 
church to the memory of Sir Joshua’s father. 
In the Grammar School, close to the church, 
Reynolds, Haydon, Northcote, Sir C. L. East- 
lake, and other artists of note, were educated : 
so far Art has proved herself the genius loci, and 
therefore Plympton may confidently a: to 
the lovers of Art for assistance. Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by the Rev. P ; 
Nicolas, Perpetual Curate; and Mr. > 
Graves, Pall Mall, will also receive and for- 
ward any donations for the above purposes 
which may be left with him. 

Preston.—An Industrial Exhibition, in aid 
of the funds of the Preston Institution for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, and of the Central 
Working Men’s Club, was opened in the Corn 
Exchange of this town in September. In the 
— room of the building were collected many 
¢ ome examples of industrial and ornamental 
works. 

Satrorp. — An Industrial Exhibition was 
opened in this town in the month of September. 
Its chief contributors were the artisans of the 
place, some of whose works evidenced taste and 
ingenuity. 

HITBY, famous for its jet, has had another 
annual exhibition—the third—of ornamental 
works, — brooches, bracelets, necklaces, &c., 
executed in this material. By way of stimulus, 
— are awarded for the most commendable 

esigns and workmanship. The number of 
competitors increases each year, and there is 
also a corresponding improvement in their pro- 
ductions. 

Wrxpsor.—We hear that several of the car- 
toons by Messrs. Cla and Bell, from which 
the mosaic pictures of the Sovereigns of England 
are to be executed, by Signor Salviati, for the 
Albert Memorial Cha indsor Castle, have 


been forwarded to Venice. One el, that 

which represents Henry VIIL., has y been 

completed, and placed in the chapel. 
Yarmoutu.—The prizes awarded to the 


pupils of the various parochial and other schools 





connected with the Yarmouth School of Art 
were presented to them in the month of Sep- 
tember, at the Town Hall. The mayor pre- 
sided, and the occasion drew vt 
number of visitors and others in 


proceedings. 
Yorx.—At the annual meeting of the York 
School of Art for the distribution of prizes, held 
on the 20th of ber, an able essay on 
“ Art-Education” was read by Mr. Tom Taylor. 
The pupils of this school have had awarded to 
them this year twenty-six local medals, and one 
“honourable mention” at the local examina- 
tion, and at the national examination four 
medallions and three “ honourable mentions.” 


scientific inet toh shall, — with a 
true appreciation o enable its possessor 
both to construct and fitly adorn those objects 
Counall of dis city has peasd a resolution pr- 
uncil of this city a resolution 

mitting the pi of‘ Paul pleading before 
Agrippa,’ by Richard Mander, to be removed 
from the Guildhall to the School of Art. 


--—_>——__—_. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—The French Academy of Fine Arts 
has awarded the “ Lambert” prize to Madame 
Moreau, widow of the sculptor whose statue of 
Aristophanes lately called forth so much ad- 
miration.—An exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings was opened in the month of September at 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. M. 
E. Hildebrandt, a German eotiee, Whe eaaige a 
high reputation on the Continent, and who has 
travelled over the greater part of the world in 
it of his Art, exhibits no fewer than three 
undred water-colour drawings. The differ- 
ences which exist amongst the methods em- 
ployed by English and foreign artists in the 
treatment of water-colours, apart from the 
ability of the artist in question, render this 
exhibition especially worthy of the attention of 
artists and amateurs of all countries. 
Boviocne.—A statue of Dr. Jenner, to 
whom the world owes so much as the intro- 
ducer of vaccination, has been erected in this 
town: an honour to which this distinguished 
English physician is pre-eminently entitled. 
The statue is by Eugéne Paul. s 
Estraczt, near Perpignan, and the birth- 
place of Arago, has erected a statue in memory 
of the distinguished astronomer: it was inau- 
gurated about two months since in the presence 


of a large concourse of persons, including many | 


distinguished men of science, and other nota- 
bilities. The proceedings of the day concl 
somewhat after English fashion, with a 
banquet. , 
Ororto.—The Portuguese International Ex- 
hibition was opened in the early 
month of September. The King, Queen, and 
royal Princes, with a brilliant suite, were 
sent at the ceremony. The exhibition was held 


in a “ palace of glass,” erected for the purpose | 
on the Torre de ‘Marea, near the city. best | 
e 


own countrymen are said to have been 
if not the largest, contributors among the 
Soreigners who exhibit. 
Roms.—After the erroneous 
have been lately published 
ries made at Pompeii, one y 
what to believe. The fact is, that during the 
= six months no excavations of 
ve been undertaken, owing , 
and, with the — I am about to mention, 


of the | guished persons 


statem: ich | catal , will be received 
ments which | catslopwonk in February; and 





igned to illustrate lish history, and. the 
progress of Art in ma vided 
two or thre nctony, represen 
historic periods exhibited in successive years, 
depending upon the number of the: 
received and the space available for proper 
exhibition. It by ap o Gee of 
persons of every class who have in any wa 

i Mf creey Oe Saeco ta, Paheel, 


attained 

from the date of the earliest wnat pee 
to the present time; but will not 3 
portraits of living persons, or of a 
miniature character. In 


4 to the 
} . * “ 
works of inferior ye Ientted; while 





wate ee 


at the end of August at the latost; tit 
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ROCKINGHAM CHINA 
AND THE YORKSHIRE POTTERIES. 
THE SWINTON AND ROCKINGHAM WORKS, 
THE DON POTTERY, THE MEXBOROUGH POTTERY, 
AND OTHERS IN THE VALLEY OF THE DON. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


Or all the many places in Yorkshire where 
the plastic Art has been followed, the dis- 
trict forming a part of the lovely and fertile 
valley of the Don, and comprising the now 
rapidly rising and important villages of 
Swinton, Mexborough, and other ry 4 
places, has been the most successful. Situ- 
ated in the midst of beautiful scenery—hills 
and dales, wood and water—these places, 
now growing rapidly into repute, and into 
importance amon busy hives of in- 
dustry in the Riding, have, in their day, 
been famous as producing some of the best 
earthenware, and certainly some of the 
finest and purest porcelain which has been 
made inany locality. Several places in York- 
shire have produced fine earthenware and 
chinaware, but few have com so success- 
fully with other localities as has the one little 
district to which I am about to direct atten- 
tion. Leeds, of which I have written in 
my_ last paper,” Castleford, and Ferry- 
bridge, as well as Kilnhurst, Mexborough, 
Swinton, and many other places, have been 
famous for their ceramic productions, but 
to collectors they are almost unknown, even 
by name. It will be my province in the 
present notice to try to exhume the memory 
of those of Swinton and Mexborough, and 
in another to do the same good office for the 
Don, Castleford, &c. I have said that these 
places are almost unknown, even by name, 
to collectors, and as a proof of that, I need 
only say ‘that in Marryatt only the Rock- 
ing m Works (Swinton) are named out of 

the places I have enumerated, and in 


Chaffers only two additional ones appear. 


I pu now to confine myself to a 
notice of the works, and their productions, 
which lie in the small area comprising 
Swinton and the places closely adjacent to 
it. These are the “Swinton Pottery” 
which afterwards became the ‘‘ Royal Rock- 
ingham China Works,” the ‘‘ Don Pottery,” 
the ‘‘ Rock Pottery,” now the ‘‘ Mexborough 
Pottery,” the ‘‘ Kilnhurst Pottery,” and the 
“Denaby Pottery,” &c., and then to take 
a’glance at those of Castleford and Ferry- 
bridge. 

Swinton, the centre of this old pot- 
making district, it may be well to premise, 
has a station on the main line of the Mid- 
land Railway, on its way from Derby to 
Leeds, York, and the North. It isa 
of considerable antiquity, and many inte- 
resting historical associations are con- 
nected with it. With these, however, I 
have nothing, in the present paper, to do; 
my object is with pottery alone. When 
this Art was first practised in the district, 
it is, of course, impossible to say, but I 
have reason to believe that as early, at all 
events (if not at a much earlier period), as 
quite the beginning of last century, a 
brown ware, of much the same quality as 
that made at Nottingham and Chestertield, 
of which I shall yet Sevote give some inte- 
resting notices, was produced at Swinton 
Common, where clays, useful for various 
purposes, were abundantly found. In the 
middle of the century, in 1745, it appears 
that a Mr. Edward Butler, seeing the ad- 
yantage offered by the locality through 
its clays, which consisted of a “‘ common 
yellow clay used for the purposes of mak- 


* Art-Journal for October, 1965, 





ing eee = coarse ee 
a finer white or making pottery of a 
better quality ; > excellent clay for mak- 
ing fire-bricks; and also a white clay 
usually called pipe-clay ;” established a tile- 
yard and pot-works for common earthen- 
ware, on & of the estate of Charles, 
Marquis of ingham, which lay closely 
contiguous to Swinton Common, where 
these clays existed. The memory of this old 
potter, the founder of the works which after- 
wards, as I shall show, became so famous 
as the “‘ Royal Rockingham China Works,” 
is, it is pleasant to observe, at the t 
day preserved in the name of a field near 
the now ruined factory, called ‘‘ Butler’s 
_ .” Butler at > — produced 

e ordinary classes of goods then in use, 
but principally the hard brown ware to 
which I have just alluded. An interesting 
example of this period is in the possession of 


Dr. Brameld, and is here engraved. It is 
a ‘‘ posset-pot” of the usual form of those 
which, at that period, were in such general 
use in Derb and Yorkshire; it bears 
the date of 1759. This interesting example 
has a fragment of a label, written at 
“Swinton Pottery,” which authenticates 
it as having been made by, or for, John 
Brameld. 

In 1765 the works were taken by William 
Malpass, who held another small pot-work 
at Kilnhurst, in the same neighbourhood, 
and he continued them for some years. 
With him were associated in partnership, 
I believe, John Brameld, and subsequen 
his son, William Brameld, of whom I shail 
have more to say presently. Mr. Malpass 
continued to manufacture the same varieties 
of ware as his predecessor, and held the 
works, or rather was a partner in them, at 
all events as late as 1786. 

In 1778 Mr. Thomas Bingley became a 
principal proprietor of the Swinton works, 
and had for ers, among others, John 
and William Brameld, and a person named 


} . Mr. Bingley was a member of a | possi 
family of that name which had been resi- 


dent at Swinton for more than four hundred 
years, and is now worthily represented in 
the person of Mr. Thomas Bingley, who still 
resides there. The firm at this time was 
carried on under the style of Thomas 
Bingley and Co., and, being thriving, 
indeed opulent, people, the works were 
greatly enlarged, and conducted with much 
spirit. An extensive trade was at this time 
carried on, and besides the ordinary brown 
and yellow wares, blue and white dinner, 
tea, coffee, and other services were made, 
as also a white earthenware of remarkably 
fine and compact body, and other wares of 
ary ae 
A highly interesting example of this 
period, 1788, is shown on the accompany- 
ing engraving, which exhibits a two-handled 
ing-cup, with the name of one of the 
proprietors, ‘‘ William Brameld,” on one 
side, and the date “1788” on the other. 
This curious cup, which is five and a quarter 
inches in height, is of fine white earthen- 


printing. The rest of the vessel is 
the name, date, and ornaments 
being gilt. The borders of 
are much the same as those 
pattern” plates, and from this it 
inferred that the “ willow ° 
that period produced in Swinton. 
From about the 1790 down 
1800, the firm tented ander the style 
‘‘Greens, Bingley, and Co.” 
consequent on some of the Greens— 
John m was one er in 
Pottery,” of which I have already gi 
— notice *“—having become 
an en an active part in the Swinton 
manufactory, with Mr. Bingley, Mr. Bra- 
meld, and those who were conn i 
on works. Of these 
. John Green became acti of 
the Swinton works, pea Yee I 
am informed, founded the ‘‘ Don Pottery.” 
The ership with John Green existed 
in 1788, and . some letters, which I 
have examined, from himself to John Bra- 
meld, it is evident that a full partnership 
with Hartley and the other members of the 
Leeds proprietary was in contemplation, 
and the deeds drawn up. ‘ 
Late in the last century, about the time 
of which I am now writing, a peculiar kind 
of ware was first made at these works, and 
took the name of “‘ Brown Oxrna,” and 
afterwards that which it has ever since 
maintained where attempted to be made, of 
‘‘ RocKINGHAM WarE.” This ware, 
is of a fine reddish brown, or chocolate, 
colour, is one of the smoothest and most 
tiful wares that has ever been pro- 
duced at any place. The body is of fine 
hard and compact white earthenware, and 
the brown glaze, by which the peculiar 
shaded and streaky effect of this class of 
goods was produced, is as fine as it 
ible to conceive, and required to 
‘« dipped ” and passed through the 
fewer than three times before it ¢ 
considered perfect. In this exquisite 
tea, coffee, and chocolate services, 
drinking cups, &c., were uced, 
continued to be made to the close of 
works in 1842. Since that $ 
ham ware”—in every 
short of the original in beauty 
cellence—has been made by 
manufacturer in the kingdom, and 
always, especially for tea and coffee pots, 
met a ready and extensive sale. One special 
article produced ay this he pace 8 
coffee pot, formed on y sci 
ciplen, whielk is usually known to collectors 
as the ‘‘ Cadogan pot.” This curious ot 
was formed on the model of an exam 
n Indian ware, said to have been brought 
ce abroadt+ by the Marquis and 
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chioness of ce ey or the — Mrs. 
Cadogan, and preserv or 61x f 
at Wentworth ore it oleae of me 
copied. It has a oO g in the 
bottom to admit the coffee, but none at the 
and no lid. — the ;hole in . 
bottom a tube, slightly spiral, was made 
pass up inside the vessel to within half an 
inch of the top, so that after filling, on the 
“pot” being turned over into its proper 
sition for table use, the coffee was kept 
in without chance of spilling or escape. 

It is worthy of sone that a oe y — 
dogan”’ coffee pots of genuine ngham 
og the firet- of which was made for the 
Marchioness of Rockingham, have the repu- 
tation of being by far the best of any, and are 
said, I know not upon what principle, to pro- 
duce a better and purer flavour than any 
others.* I have n told it as a fact, 
that George IV., who was as great a connois- 
seur in tea as he was in many far less harm- 
less matters, invariably, for a long time, used 
oneof the then fashionable Rockingham ware 

ts. I have it from undeniable authority 
that the royal penchant for this kind of ware 
thus arose. When he, while Prince Regent, 
visited Wentworth House, the seat of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, these teapots were in use, 
and were much admired. On the return of 
the prince and suite to London, inquiries 
were made for them at John Mortlock’s, in 
Oxford Street, who supplied the palace. 
He at once saw that they would come into 
considerable repute, ordered largely, con- 
tracted to have his own name stamped upon 
them, and enjoyed the questionable reputa- 
tion of being their inventor. Mr. Mortlock, 
I believe, ordered as much as £900 worth 
of this ware in one season alone. 

In 1796, the firm was, as before, ‘‘ Greens, 
Bingley, & Co. ;” and from a list of prices 
and goods now in my possession, it appears 
that a large variety of articles were pro- 
duced. The list is thus headed :— 


“Greens, Bingley, and Co., Swinton Pottery, 
make, sell, and export wholesale, all sorts of 
Earthen Ware, viz., Cream-coloured, or Queen’s, 
Nankeen Blue, Tortoise Shell, Fine Egyptian 
Black, Brown China, &c. Also the above sorts 
—— printed or ornamented with gold or 
silver.”’ 


top, 


Among the articles in cream ware, enu- 
merated in this list, are all the sepa- 
rate items for services in Paris, Bath, con- 
cave, royal, queen’s, feather, and shell-edge 
patterns, which were produced ‘‘ printed or 
enamelled with coats of arms, crests, 
cyphers, landscapes, &c.; also blue printed 
Nankeen patterns ;” dishes, covers, com- 
potiers, tureens, plates, butter-tubs, bak- 
ing-dishes, nappies, glass trays, fruit 
plates, fruit-baskets pierced and plain, tea- 
trays, garden-pots and stands, shaving 
basins, salts, castors, cruets, egg-cups, 
spoons plain and pierced, ice-cellars, conte. 
sticks, inkstands, wafer and sand boxes, 
fountain inkstands, bidets, &c. , furnished 
castors, tureen ladles, chocolate stands, 
quintal flower horns, radish dishes, crosses 
with holy water cup, ice pails, broad mugs, 
bowls, ewers, basins, &c., milk ewers, tea 
and coffee pots, tea canisters, chocolate 
cups and saucers, &c. &c. 

n 1806, the firm of ‘‘ Greens, Bingley, 
and Co.,” was dissolved. At this time, as 
appears from a memorandum of resolutions 
passed at a meeting held on January 22nd, 
1806, preparatory to the dissolution, that 
the partners (present) were—‘‘ William 
Hartley for himself and others (this was 





* These teapots were of high and somewhat peculiar 
form, like what are now usually sold as coffee-pots, and 
were universally known as “ Rockingham Teapots.” This 
high form was said to be the reason of the tea being pro- 
duced of a better quality than in the ordinary s ones. 
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William Hartley, 


roprietor in 
the Leeds Pottery), Thoeane — for 
himself and others (this was another of the 
pectees in the Leeds Pottery), George 
on, Thomas ley, John Brameld, 
and William Brameld.” By these resolu- 
tions it was ordered that the collieries and 
quarries at Wathwood be closed, and the 
movables brought to the pottery; that the 
—_ &c., on the farm be disposed of; 
‘“‘that as many men be immediately dis- 
charged from the manufactory as can be 
conveniently done, retaining for the present 
only as many as may be n to com- 
— the orders already taken, and make a 
ew things that may be needful to assort 
the stock on hand ;” that schedules be pre- 
pared, and that these resolutions be carried 
out by ©. Prince, At the dissolution of 
partnership, the whole concern fell into the 
hands of two of the partners, Messrs. John 
and William Brameld, who, with other 
partners, continued the works with con- 
siderable spirit under the style of ‘ Bra- 
meld & Co.” until their death. They 
were joined in partnership by the younger 
branches of the family, who eventually, as 
I shall show, became proprietors of the 
manufactory. By Messrs. John and William 
Brameld additional buildings were erected, 
and great improvements made in the ware. 
About this time cream-coloured ware was 
made very extensively, and a remarkably 
fine white earthenware—the ‘‘ chalk-body,” 
as it was technically called—was success- 
fully produced, but, owing to its costliness 
through loss in firing, was made only to a 
small extent, and is now of great rarity. 

About the year 1813, the sons of the old 
ee on the death of Mr. William 

rameld, succeeded to the concern. ‘These 
were Thomas Brameld, George Frederick 
Brameld, and John Wager Brameld, and 
to them the a after-success of the works 
was due. These gentlemen considerably 
enlarged the works, made many improve- 
ments in the wares produced, and erected 
a flint mill on the premises, which is still, 
at the present day, worked by their 
descendants. 

Mr. Thomas Brameld, the eldest of the 
partners, was a man of the most exquisite 
taste, and he laboured hard to raise the 
character of the productions of the Swinton 
Works to a high standard of excellence. 
In this he succeeded to an eminent degree. 
In 1820 he turned his attention to the pro- 
duction of china ware, and made many ex- 
periments in bodies and glazes. Having 
expended large sums of money in the pro- 
duction of this, his favourite project, and 
in making Art-advances in his manufactory, 
the firm became, as is too frequently the 
case with those who study the beautiful 
instead of the —_ oe nlightiy the 
management of their works, sli y em- 
barrassed. This was considerably increased 
by the great loss, both in earthenware and 
money, which the firm sustained re Ee 
on the war. In 1825, which it be 
remembered was a year of great commercial 
difficulties, Messrs. Brameld succumbed to 
the embarrassments that had for some 
time affected them, and a meeting of them- 
selves, their creditors, &c., was held at Rother- 
ham. At this meeting, Mr. Thomas Bra- 
meld produced some remarkable examples 
of his china ware, the result of pan, Bee 

tient labour on his part, and these being 


ighly approved b resent, 
on Sasaeed likely to su , Ear 
Fitswilliam, the owner of the pro ty at 
Swinton, in the most laudable and kindly 
manner to assist in the prosecution 
of the work by the advance of capital, and 
by taking an active part in the scheme. 


who were 


1| time when china began regular! 








This being done, Mr. Brameld set him- 
self to his task with renewed spirit, and 
with a determination to make his i 
at least equal to any which could then be 
gence andin thishe certainly succeeded. 

© works were altered ond. enlarged ; 
modellers and painters, the most skilful 
who could be procured, were employed ; 
and every means taken to insure that 
success, artistically and manipulatively, 


which quickly followed. In this ware, 
dinner, Saat breakfast, and tea-services, 
vases, ups of figures and flowers, and 
numberiless articles, both of utility and 
ornament, were produced, and were all 

| by pure taste, and an excel- 
lence of design and workmanship which 
told much for the skill and om of the 
mind that governed the whole of tho 
manufactory. 

Mr. George Frederick Brameld, the 
second of the partners, devoted himself to 
the strictly commercial of the busi- 
ness on the Continent. He for some time 
resided at St. Petersburg, a ) 
with Russia being carried on by the firm. 

Mr. John Wager Brameld, like his 
brother, was a man of pure taste. He was 
an excellent artist, and some truly exqui- 
site paintings on porcelain by him have come 
under my notice. He was a clever painter 
of flowers, and of figures, and landscapes. 
In flowers Mr. Brameld went to nature 
herself, collecting specimens wherever he 
went, and reproducing their beauties on 
the choice wares of the works. At Lowes- 
toft I remember seeing a set of three vases 
aga in flowers, which, it is said, 

r. Brameld gathered, on the Dene, at that 
ope on one of his visits, and which vases 

e presented to the father of their present 
owner.* In the same hands is an elegant 
snuff-box, bearing an exquisite painting of 
‘The Politician,” with groups of flowers, 
and bearing the words, ‘‘ Brameld, Rock- 
ingham Works, near Rotherham,” ‘* The 
Politician, J. W. Brameld.” This being a 
signed piece of John Wager Brameld’s, is 
particularly interesting. Mr. Brameld’s 
time was chiefly devoted, however, to 
travelling for the firm in the United King- 
dom, and to the management of the London 
pot ys ~ his — productions = 
not e a feature in the goods genera 
made at the works. a é 

Mr. Thomas Brameld, who resided at 
Swinton House, Swinton, a delightful resi- 
dence overlooking the valley of the Don 
{to whose taste Swinton is deeply indebted 
or the preservation from destruction of 
two fine old Norman archways from the 
destroyed chapel), died in 1850. Ho is 
worthily represented by his sons, the Rev. 
John Thomas Brameld, the Rev. George 
William Brameld, the Rey. Arthur James 
Brameld, and Dr. E. Brameld, to 
each and all of whom— ially the two 
last named—I am indebted for assistance in 
the p tion of this notice. Mr. John 
Wager Brameld died in 1851, leaving an 
only son, who was accidentally drowned 
while bathing near Swinton. last of 
the ers, Mr. 
meld, died unmarried in 1853. : 

Earthenware of various kinds—Rocking- 
ham ware, green glazed ware, biscuit 
figures and ornaments, hard fine white 
stoneware, cream-coloured ware, and other 
varieties of were also still made; 
and the works, which, at this am _ 

y 
made (1826)—with the assistance of the Earl 


° Mr. Allen, of Lowesteh., ot one time wes in the babie of 





purchasing white wares from Works; 
which he ted and burnt in an enamel! kiln, erected at 
the back of his shop. 
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Fitzwilliam, assumed the name of the 
« RocKINGHAM Works,” to use the 
crest of the Fitzwilliam y as the mark 
of the firm. ? 

In 1832, the Rockingham Works received 
an order for a splendid dessert service for 
King Willi ., Which was executed in 
the highest style of the art, and gave 
intense satisfaction. Of this I shall have 
yet to At this time the works 
assumed the name of ‘‘ Royal Rockingham 
Works.” In 1838, the manufacture of 
china and earthenware bed-posts, cornices, 
&c.—a somewhat novel feature in the art— 
was added to the other productions of the 
Rockingham Works. In er od a patent 
was taken out in the name of William Dale, 
for ‘‘ certain improvements in yr one | 
columns, pillars, bed- , and other su 
like entices ;” “consisting of several or- 
namental pieces or compound parts of china 
or earthenware,” ‘united, strengthened 
and supported by a shaft or rod passin 
thro fhe whole length of the same, an 

i with screw-nuts or other descrip- 
tion of fastenings, and collars,” &c. These 
bed-posts and other similar things were 
made at the Rockingham Works, though 
never to any extent. They are now of very 
great rarity, but examples are in my own 

ion. The body is white, the prevail- 
ing colour being Rose-du- Barry, wi 
flowers, &c. Another of these interesting 
examples is white with an effective chintz 
pattern in colours ; while others have small 
groups and sprigs of flowers, the outline in 
transfer printing, and filled in with colour. 
In my possession, too, are several of the 
original designs for beds, window cornices, 
— candelabra, &c. 

though the Rockingham Works were 
eminently successful in an artistic point of 
view, they were not so commercially, 
and in 1842 were closed, after involving 
not only their noble owner, but the abso- 
lute ee in a loss of very many 
thousands of pounds. Only sixteen years 
had elapsed since the introduction of the 
china manufacture to the works, but those 
had been sixteen years of beauty, and of 
artistic and manipulative success. No man 
better unders his art than Mr. Thomas 
Brameld, no man laboured harder and 
more disinterestedly in the ennobling of 
that art than he did, and few men, either 
before his time or since, succeeded in ac- 
complishing 
things. As I said before, he looked to 
Art instead of commerce, and the result 
was embarrassment and loss. 

At the close of the Rockingham Works 
in 1842, the stock, &c., was sold off and 
dispersed, and the manufactory which had 
produced so large a quantity of elegant 
services, &c., was entirely discontinued. 
A small — of the buildin 
by an old and experienced workmen, Isaac 
Baguley (formerly employed at the famous 
Derby China Works), 
Messrs. Brameld’s best painters and gilders. 
Here he commenced business in a small 
way on his own account, and continued to 


ater or more honourable | 


was taken | 


who was one of 


One of his peer is the old Rockingham 
ware, which he uces of a far purer and 
better quality any other house, so far 
as my knowledge goes. To this branch he 
has paid icular attention, and now pro- 
duces what is calculated to become a 
favourite with persons of taste, the Rock- 
ingham chocolate or brown glaze on a 
china body. In this Rocking china, 
pe ap Boas tea prvars tea and coffee- 
ts e good old designs, drinkin 
orns, jugs, &c., are made, and, being gilt 
in the same manner as the old Rockingham 
ware, have a remarkably pleasing appear- 
ance, while in touch they are all that can 
be desired. Mr. 
the famous old ‘‘ Bishopthorpe” and ‘‘ Went- 
worth” jugs. In 1852, a small portion of 
the works was tenanted by some earthen- 
ware manufacturers, who traded as P. Hob- 
son and Son, but their occupation was of 
only short duration. 
he Rockingham Works—a view of which 
in their palmiest days is on a dish made 
by Twigg, in my own collection—when in 
full operation, gave employment to a con- 
siderable number of hands, and occupied a 
large area of ground. At the — time 
the place is a sad and desolate-looking 
| wilderness. The buildings have many of 


al them been removed, and others, at the time 
yellow | 


of my recent visit, were being taken down. 
The whole place is in ruin, and in the area, 
where but a few years ago all was life, 
activity, and bustle in the execution of a 
royal order, ‘‘ weeds and briars grow;” 
while in the centre of the wreck stands 
a building bearing the almost defaced 
words, ‘‘This way to the China Room,” 
where no china, save broken fi ents 
scattered about on the “shard rucks,” is 
to be seen. 

Of some of the wares made at these 
works, I have already spoken, but these 
and others still require a ing notice. 

Of the ‘‘ brown china” or “‘ Rockingham 
ware” services, Cadogan pots, &c., I have 
given notices. It will be sufficient to add 
that although all which was made at these 
works was not marked, they usually bear 
the impressed marks of ‘‘ RockINGHAM,” 
‘* BRAMELD,” or ‘‘ BRAMELD & Co,” or the 
name of ‘‘Mortiock.” An interestin 
little jug of this same body, but of a pinki 
stone-coloured glaze, is in Mr. Lucas’s 
possession. 

In fine hard ‘‘ white stoneware,” and in 
fine cane-coloured ware, jugs of remarkably 
good design were made, and were decorated 
with groups in relief in the same manner ; 
indeed, strongly resembling, both in body 
and in design, those of Turner, which are 
| 80 well known to collectors. In Mr. Davis's 
| = in Mr. Lucas’s possession, are remark- 

ably 


rai 





groups of figures in blue, and bear- 


Baguley also still makes | 





jugs of this kind, decorated with | ) 
| markably fine pot-pourris, which were thrown 


ing the embossed mark to be hereafter | 


| spoken of. The handles of these jugs are 
| formed of the leg and tail of a horse. 
In “ green-glazed earthenware,” dessert 
services, flower vases, garden seats, and all 
the usual varieties of articles were made. 


‘high, and have lions’ heads for 


do some little business until his death a few |The green, as a rule, was a somewhat | 


yearsago. Mr. Baguley did not manufacture 
the wares himself, but purchased what he 
required in the biscuit and white state, 


from other makers, and then painted, gilt, | 


and otherwise ornamented them for sale. 
\t his death, his son, Alfred Baguley, suc- 
ceeded him, and still carries on this deco- 
rative branch of the business on the old 
premises. At the present day Mr. Baguley 
decorates, with commendable taste, earthen- 
ware and porcelain, and produces some 


_ lighter colour and not so good in quality as | fylly painted in Chinese subjects. 


| Wedgwood’s. The pieces were generally 
| marked with the usual impressed mark. 


| printed, painted, and gilt. The glaze on 


inferior in quality. 
Some of the dessert-services produced in 


| 


In fine ‘‘ earthenware,” services of every 


| kind were produced, both white, blue- | atin 
, pau ; | iol has butterflies, &c., raised, as if 
the earlier pieces, it should be remarked, | upon the leaves. 


is of a decided blue tint, and somewhat | enamelled, and altogether forms 4 flower 
vase of surpassing beauty. 


eRe: ne 
i 
ee 


coloured true to nature in 
The name of the plant 
each case pencilled 
In my own, in Mr. 


represented is ; 
at the back of the piece 
: 8, and in other 
collections, are fine examples of this par- 
ticular variety of Swinton 

which I give an example in the accom. 


panying engraving. The plants represented 
on these two ase ‘dhuiliedl marked as 
‘* Althea Frutex” and * Tingilea helioides,” 
In Dr. Brameld’s possession is a service of 
this same kind, in which the flowers are 
beautifully painted. The painter of these 
pieces was Collinson, the best flower 
painter employed at the Swinton Works, 
and they were made between the 
1810—15. The ware is particulary ih 
and has a remarkably pleasant in 
handling. I have been somewhat particular 
in speaking of this variety of goods, because 
similar services were produced far more ex- 
tensively at the Don Works, at Swansea, 
and at other places, and some of them 
might also easily be taken to be the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Absolon, of Yarmouth.”* 

Of works of Art, in earthenware, the 
Swinton Pottery — — vases and 
other objects of a high degree of excellence, 
both in design, manipulation, and in deco- 
ration, and were, indeed, far in advance of 
most of their competitors. The annexed 
engraving represents one of a pair of re- 


at the Swinton Works by Mr. 
Brameld the year he was out of his appren- 
ticeship, in 1805, and are now in ery 2 
of hisson, Dr. Brameld. They are 18 m 


lion-couchant, 


while on the top of the lidisa 
the family crest, gilt. The jars are 


The next engraving shows one Bo 
specialities of the Swinton pottery, a4 7 
vase,” from an example in Mr. Maes 
ossession. It is formed of leaves, &%» 


The whole is carefully 


It is ph 





. shall 
* Of this Yarmouth potter, or rather dec orator, I 


the early part of the present century are 
| particularly interesting. On each piece is 
| painted some flower as large as life, 


extremely good and effective designs in 


: his 
have yet to speak, and shall then show that he proctre 
modelling, and clever patterns in decoration. 


- jeve, from 
white ware not only from Staffordshire, but, I believes 
and Swinton also. 
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to add that at the close of the Rockingham 
Works, the moulds for the 
these ‘‘ lotus vases,” as well as others, in- 
cluding the model of the keep of Conis- 
borough Castle,* which, by the way, was 





another of the specialities of the Swinton 
Works—passed into the hands of Mr. John 
Reed, of the ‘‘Mexborough Pottery,” of 
which I shall have a few words to say later 
on. By Mr. Reed these ‘‘lotus vases” 
are still made, from the original Swinton 
moulds, both in the fine old green-glazed 
style, and enamelled. 

n ‘*Queen’s ware,” or ‘‘ cream-coloured 
ware,” services were formerly made at Swin- 
ton. It was of a very similar quality to 
that made at Leeds and at Castleford, and, 
Seng Comee is generally ascribed to one 
or other of those works. In Dr. Brameld’s 
possession is a teapot of this material, 
which is said to have been made in the 
latter part of last century by his grand- 





father. 


It is here shown. 
buff, or cream colour, with 
and bears the name and date— 


It is of deep 
ed edges, 


AMELIA HALLAM, 
1773. 


In Mr. Reed’s possession, too, is a double- 
handled drinking cup of elegant form, with 
the name Ioun ALSEBROOK, and the date 
1795, within an enamelled border of roses 
and foliage, and having on the other side a 
Chinese figure subject, also enamelled. 

That this kind of ware was not made ex- 
tensively at Swinton until after the dissolu- 
tion of partnership with Hartley, Greens, 
& Co., is perhaps to be easily accounted for 
in the fact that these proprietors of the 
Leeds Pottery, where it was manufactured 
80 extensively and so well, being also 


* Conisborough Castle is in the neighbourhood of these 
works, being only four or five miles distant from Swinton. 





uction of 


partners here, the cream ware would be 
made principally at Leeds, while at the 
Swinton Works was produced what had 
not been made at the other place. From 
the time the works fell entirely into the 
hands of the Bramelds, however, this kind 
of ware became the staple production of 
the manufactory, and an immense trade 
was carried on in it in the Baltic and else- 
where. Not being marked, it probably 
often passes for Leeds ware in the eyes of 
collectors. In this material beautiful open- 
work baskets, and many other elegant 
articles, were made. 

i er printing was introduced at 
Swinton, at all events, as early, as I have 
shown, as 1788, and was continued to the 
close of the works. In the later years, 
some extremely tasteful groups of flowers, 
butterflies, &c., were engraved and trans- 
ferred in outline, and then painted in the 
usual manner. In dinner, tea, toilet, and 
other services, the designs were extremely 
good, and one of them, the Don Quixote 
pattern, became very popular. 

Engine-turned tea and coffee pots, plates, 
&c., were also manufactured, and in manipu- 
lation equal to any produced in ordinary 
earthenware. Groups of flowers, figures, 


Mr. Manning’s possession, and among others 
in my own collection is a small ring-basket, 
in Rose-du-Barry, which is very exquisite 
in the dead and burnished gilding. In 
Mr. Lucas’s collection is a cup and saucer, 
beautifully embossed in basket-work, and 
painted with flowers. 

In vases, some of the finest which had 
ever been produced were made at these 
works. At Wentworth House, the magni- 
ficent seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, among other 
fine examples of Swinton Art, is one which 
is of surpassing beauty. It was the largest 
china vase produced at that time in a single 
piece in this country. It stands three feet 
nine inches in height, and is three feet 
one inch in circumference. The base, 
which is of tripod form, has a blue ground, 
with flowers in compartments, and 1s mas- 
sively gilt. From it rises the vase, sup- 
ported on three lion’s paws in white and 
gold. From between the feet on each side 
spring branches of oak, solidly gilt, which 
entwine their leaves around the paws, and 
form an elegant border to each of the large 
painted subjects on the sides. The neck of 
the vase is in honeycomb open-work, with 
raised bees upon it; and the handles are of 
massive coral in white and gold. On each 
of the three sides of the vase is —- 
subject from Don Quixote, exquisitely 
painted in enamel colours. The cover has 
a blue ground, on which are flowers and 
trophies in tablets, surrounded by oak leaves 
and acorns in gold. It is surmounted by a 
large and powerfully-modelled rhinoceros, 
gilt. The under side of the cover, quite 
out of sight except when lifted off the 
vase, is pai ted in a series of small land- 
scapes, alternating with subjects taken from 
Bewick’s celebrated tail-pieces. Inside 


vases, 
handles, on which are beautifully painted 


introduced. 
In “china,” the earliest exam nadleny 


are a pair or small leaves, the body of which 
is of good quality, painted of a salmon 
colour with veins. These are pro- 
bably of the date 1820-2, and but few trials 
— made from that time Angee 1825. In 
26 china ware began to O) ly, 
and from that time (in this year it will be 
remembered that the works changed their 
name from “‘ Swinton” to’** Rockingham ” 
to 1842 was one series of successes in 
but profit. Tea, coffee, dinner, dessert, 
toilet, and ~~ hag were made in 
every vari e, from the ordi 
blue printed, or white with raised blue 
ornaments, to the most elaborately painted 
and gilt varieties. Vases, and number- 
less ornamental articles for the drawing- 
room and = toilet were -~ — and 
were gene: distinguished taste 
| in jalan, and skill in ieounticn. To show 
how Art was, by the taste of the Bramelds, 
made subservient to the production of 
things of every-day use, I give the accom- 
panying engraving of three examples in 


semen bende, &c., in relief, were also 








words, ‘‘ Rockingham Works, Brameld,” 
and the date 1826. This splendid vase was 
— by John Wager Brameld. At 
entworth House, too, the Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam have, along with a 
number of choice examples of Chelsea, 
Chelsea-Derby, and other rare makes of 
China (which I have lately examined), 
several other notable pieces of Rockingham 
china. Among these are a set of three 
‘‘Canova-shape” vases, painted with groups 
of flowers; a dessert service of white and 
gold ‘‘ sea-weed” pattern, each piece bear- 
ing the crest and the date 1838; three 
of the pattern plates submitted to Wil- 
liam IV. in competition for the royal ser- 
vice; a number of example-plates of dif- 
ferent designs ; a breakfast service painted 
in flowers, each flower named ; an elegant 
tray ‘with raised flowers and a view of 
Arundel Castle; a pair of ‘‘monkey” 
beakers, nineteen inches high ; and a pair 
of fine biscuit scent bottles, sixteen inches 
high, decorated with exquisite raised 
ain the possession of Dr. Brameld, who } 

n the on . Brameld, who has, 
among other things, a remarkably beautiful 
ice pail and other pieces of note, is the fine 
vase here engraved, and which is known as 
the ‘Dragon Vase,” and occasionally by 
the not very euphonious name of the * In- 
fernal Vase.” It is 3 feet 44 inches in 
height, and has ms for handles, and 
also a dragon on the top of the cover. 
Another of these “‘ Dragon” vases is in 
the ion of Mr. Henry Barker. In 
Mr. Bagshawe's collection is a set of three 

and gold, with swans for 


“named” views of ‘ Bellagio, di 


Come,” * Verona,” and “ Isola Bella, Lago 





the cover is the mark of the crest, and the 





It is one of the finest Norman keeps in existence. 





Maggiore.” In my own collection, among 
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others, is a fine card tray, with an exqui- 
sitely-painted view of Wentworth House, 
the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, the owner of 
the Rockingham Works, In Mr. Norman's 


ion is a fine tray, with a splendid 
inted view of Woolaton Hall. Mr. Reed 
pieces bearing views of Newstead 
Abbey, &c., and Mr. Lucas a view of 
Fonthill Abbey, while in Mr. Hobson’s 
arson are fine vases, with views of 
Yhatsworth and other places. I name these 
few examples to show that views of man- 
sions, &c., constituted a favourite style of 
decoration at these works. 
The chef deuvre of the Rockingham 
China Works was, however, the truly gor- 
us dessert service made for William IV. 
in 1832-3, and which is now preserved with 
the most scrupulous care at Buckingham 
Palace, and is, we are credibly informed, 
justly prized by her Majesty as among her 
more precious ceramic treasures. This ser- 
vice, which cost no less a sum than £5,000, 
consists of one hundred and forty-four plates, 
and fifty-six large pieces, and is one of 
the finest produced in this or any other 
country. The plates have raised oak borders 
in dead and burnished gold running over a 
raised laced pattern, also in gold, and the 
centres are splendidly painted with the royal 
arms, &c. © comports, which were all 
designed by Mr. Thomas Brameld, are 
emblematical of the use to which each 
piece has to be put. For instance, the 
comports for biscuits are supported by ears 
of wheat; the fruit pieces have central 
open-work baskets of fruit ; the ice pails are 
supported by holly berries and leaves; and 
in each case the landscapes are also in uni- 
son with the uses of the pieces, which are of 
exquisite design, and have also oak leaf and 
lace decorations, so massively gilt in dead 
and burnished gold as to have the appear- 
ance of ormolu laid on the porcelain, and 
each piece is decorated with views of different 
seats, the sketches for which were taken ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and by groups of 
figures, &c. 8 service is, as I have said, 
at Buckingham Palace. In Dr. Brameld’s 
possession is the specimen plate which was 
submitted to, and approved by, the king, 
and some portions of the comports, &c., and 
in Mrs. Barker's hands is one of the com- 
ports (with views of ‘‘ Langthwait Bridge,” 
and “‘ Kentmore Hall,” and a group of bird- 
catchers), which, for its extreme beauty 
and rarity, is an almost priceless treasure. 








She also possesses a cup and saucer of | some admirabl 


the oe —_— repared for her 
Majesty. , 8 possession is & 
me example, being one of the speci- 
men plates submitted for royal approval in 
a competition with the princi 
manufacturers of the kingdom for the royal 
order. In this competition, twelve plates 
of different patterns were y pre 

and submitted by the Rockingham Works. 
Of these plates, the — in Mr. Reed’s, 
Dr. Brameld’s, the Earl Fitzwilliam’s, Mr. 
Hobson’s, and other hands, form a 

In the centre are the royal arms, and the 


| rim is decorated with oak leaves and acorns. 
| Another unique 


ttern-plate belongs to 
Dr. Brameld, and is of the most delicate 
and exquisitely beautiful character. In the 
centre are the royal arms, and on the rim 
are three compartments, two of which con- 
tain groups of flowers, and the third a view, 
while between these the “‘garter” is re- 

ted. The cost at which in the estimate 
it was calculated these plates could be pro- 
duced, was twelve guineas each.* 

The dessert service made for William IV., 
to which I have alluded, was first used on 
occasion of the coronation of our beloved 
Queen, and has only, I am informed, on 
very special state occasions, been used from 
that time to the present. Although so 
large a sum of money was paid for it, the 
cost of its production was so great, that the 
actual outlay was, I am told by those who 
are in the best position to know, consider- 
ably more than was cha This royal 
service—the finest work of Art which had 
then been produced—had some little, I 
believe, to do with the embarrassments 
that caused the final stoppage of the 
works. +t 

In “ biscuit,” figures, busts, and groups, 
as well as vases, of which splendid examples 
belong to Earl Fitzwilliam, were produced. 
Among other specimens that have come 
under my notice are a Swiss boy and girl, 
a fine bust of Earl Fitzwilliam, Chantrey’s 
sleeping child, Chantrey’s full-length statue 
of Lady Russell. 

Among the artists employed at the Rock- 
ingham works it will only be necessary to 
name a few. These were Collinson, who 
painted flowers ; Llandig, who was a charm- 
ing fruit and flower painter; Bailey, who 
was the prircipal butterfly painter,t and 
who also painted landscapes and crests; 
Speight (father and son), the latter of 
whom painted many of the finest subjects, 
both landscapes and figures, on the royal 
service, and who also painted the heraldic 
decorations on the same; Brentnall, who 
was a clever flower-painter; Cordon, who 
executed landscapes and figures; Tilbury, 
who painted landscapes and figures ; Mans- 
field, who was the principal embosser and 
chaser in gold; Aston, who was clever 
as a modeller of flowers; and Cowen, who 


was an artist of much repute, and for | 


many years enjoyed the patronage of the | 
Fitzwilliam family. William Eley, too, 
was employed as niodeller, and executed 





* This truly exquisite plate, which is a perfect chef- 
@euvre of ceramic art-decoration, was designed by Mr. 
Thomas Brameld, after the death of King William IV., 
and submitted to her present Majesty, Mr. Brameld 
osing to substitute it for the plates made for his fate 

ajesty. The Queen, however, did not give her consent 
to the alteration, The cost of the substitution would, it is 
stated, have been £1,700. 

+ Services were also made for the King of Hanover, the | 
King of the Belgians, the Dukes of Sussex, Cambridge, &c., 
4 = Duke of Sutherland, and for many others of the 
nobility. 

+ Butterflies were more frequently introduced into the 
decorations at these works than at any others, and were 
beautifully painted from nature, They were also intro- 
duced as “knobs” to muffineers, sauce tureens, &c., and 
were for that, and other decorative purposes, charmingly 
modelled. In Mr. Manning’s and my own collections are 





examples of this kind of decoration. 


The following are the marks which have 
come under my notice :— 


Kockingham 


This mark, the earliest used by these 
works, occurs on one of the famous “ Brown 
China” high-shaped teapots of which I 
have spoken. It is here engraved from an 
—— in ry own —“4~ and is a 
mark of great rarity. It is impressed in 
the bottom of the piece. 

ROCKINGHAM 
in large capital letters, im into 
body of the ware. The same in 
capital letters. These occur on 
examples of ‘‘ Rockingham ware,” &c. The 
name MorTLOCK also occurs on examples 
of this ware. 

BRAMELD oh ih 
in capital letters, impressed. This occurs 
on green glazed ware, &c. 

BRAMELD & C0. 
also in small capital letters, impressed. 
BRAMELD * * 


impressed as in the others, in small capital 
letters. 


An embossed mark, in an oval, stuck on 


the ware, from which it generally differs in 
colour, being usually in blue. 


ROYAL 
ROCKINGHAM 
WORKS 
BRAMELD 


in small capitals, in four lines, impressed. 
This mark occurs in biscuit figures, &c. _ 


This mark is the crest of the Earl Fitz- 
William, and was adopted in 1825-6 on the 
commencement of the manufacture = 
under the assistance of that nobleman, 
was owner of the works. It is 
printed in red. 

pooham 
> Same 
ae 
Brameld 





in writing letters. This mark occurs, with 





$< 
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the date 1826, on the Rhinoceros Vase at 
Wentworth House. 
(Same crest.) 


Rockingham Works 
Brameld 


Manutecturers to the Kine 


in writing letters in purple. 
(Same crest.) 
Royal Rockingham Works 
Brameld 


in writing letters same as the others. 
These marks were adopted after receiving 
the patronage of the king, and are usually 
printed in purple or pink. . 
(Same Crest. ) 
ROYAL ROCKINGHAM 
BRAMELD 


(Same Crest.) 


BRAMELD 
ROYAL ROCKINGHAM WORKS 
in capital letters. Sometimes in gold. 


(Same crest. ) 


Rockingham Works 
Brameld 
Manufacturer to the King 
Queen and Royal Family. 


surrounded by a wreath of roses, &c. 
Printed in purple. 

It is only necessary to add to this account 
of the Swinton Pottery that collectors will 
find some good examples of Rockingham 
china, for reference, in the Jermyn Street 
Museum. 

Having alluded to the Mexborough Pot- 
tery as possessing many of the origi 
moulds from Swinton, it may be well to 
give my readers a few words on that esta- 

lishment before proceeding to speak of 
the Don Pottery, and others in the same 
neighbourhood. 
e MexporovuGH Portrery, which, un- 

like the one a sketch of whose history I 
have been attempting to give, is now in 
active operation, was first established late 
in the last century. It is situated at Mex- 
borough, a rising and rapidly improving 
little town which adjoins Swinton, and 

its station on the South Yorkshire, as weil 
as on the Midland, line of railway, and gives 
employment to a large number of hands. 
The works, which at were very small, 
were, I believe, established for the manu- 
facture of brown and yellow wares, and 
for common red en-pots, by a person 
named Beevers, who, with a partner named 
Ford—trading as Beevers and Ford—car- 
ried on the business for some years. The 
workrooms at this time were built close u 
to the rock, which, indeed, formed the bac 
wall of the manufactory; and from this 
circumstance the place was called the 
“Rock Pottery,” a name by which it is 
still consiensile known at the present day. 
The goods were at this time, and in the 
succeeding period of the proprietorship of 
Ford, Simpson, and Beevers, made entirely 
from native clays, and were confined to 
‘‘cane,” or “ yellow ware,” dishes, jugs, &c., 
for household use, garden and root pots of 
red ware, and pitchers, &c., of a brown ware. 

The works next into the hands of 
Messrs. Reed and aylor, who also owned 
the works at Ferrybridge, of which I shall 
have to speak in my next paper, and by 
them were considerably enlarged. ma- 
nufacture of finer kinds of earthenware was 
also introduced by them, and carried on 
with great success. In 1839 the pottery 


al | other patterns, are made, many of them 


Reed, who carried it on until 1849, when 
he was succeeded by his son, M.. John 
Reed, by whom the man is still 
conducted. During the time of Mr. Reed’s 
proprietorship, and that of his father, con- 
siderable alterations and additions were 
made to the works, and new kilns erected. 
The character of the productions was also 
much improved, and several new varieties 
of Prova introduced. The works now, 
under the energetic management of Mr. 
John Reed, successfully compete in several 
classes of goods with any in the locality, and 
with many of the Staffordshire houses. 
The principal varieties of goods made at 
the Mexborough Pottery are the follow- 
ing :— 

ordinary white earthenware all the 
most marketable varieties of painted, 
— enamelled, and gilt services of 

erent kinds, many of which are of good 
design, are manufactured chiefly for the 
home market. In toilet services, espe- 
cially, some remarkably good patterns, well 


enamelled and gilt, are uced. In 
dinner services, = Mr. aed supplies 


quality. In Stilton cheese stands and 
covers some good designs have been intro- 
duced. In Rockingham ware all the usual 
kinds of vessels are made. 

In “terra-cotta,” which is of . oF 
colour, and of a fine and durable quality, 
Mr. Reed manufactures large-sized flower- 
vases for gardens and other decorative pur- 
poses; pendant flower-vases for conserva- 
tories, entrance halls, &c.; root-pote of 
tasteful design, butter coolers, &c. &c. 

In m glazed earthenware, dessert ser- 
vices, in which the plates, centres, comports, 
&c., are embossed with leaves, flowers, and 


from the original moulds of the Swinton 
Works; and others of equally elegant de- 
sign from moulds expressly belonging to 
Mexbore h. In this ware, too, Mr. Hood 
makes en seats, both plain and foliated, 
of the same designs as those produced in the 
old daysof the Rockingham Works ; and also 
root-pots and flower-vases. Of these the 
‘‘ lotus vase,” of which I have already given 
an engraving, is one of the most elegant and 
attractive, and is, I believe, made only at 
the Mexborough Pottery, as is also the 
model of the keep of Conisborough Castle. 
The mark weal at the Mexborough Pot- 
tery, but which is only occasionally intro- 
duced, is simply the name of the proprietor, 
+« REED « 
in capitals, impressed in the ware. 
Ar Mtecbocough was formerly another 
t-work, known as the ‘‘ Mexborough Old 
‘0 .” This was established at the end 
of the last cen by Messrs. Sowter and 
Bromley,* who held the works until 1804, 
when they came into the ion of Mr. 
Peter Barker. Peter Barker was the son 
of Joseph Barker, who came out of Staf- 
fordshire as of the Swinton Pot- 
tery. He became partner with Mr. Wain- 
wright at the pot-works at Rawmarsh 
(afterwards Haw a at ultimately took 
to the works at Mexborough. These were 
continued by the Barkers until 1834, when 
they acquired the Don Pottery. The Mex- 
borough Old Pottery was then discontinued, 
and is now converted into ironworks for 
the manufacture of wheels for locomotives. 
At these works the commoner descriptions 
of earthenware, including blue printing, 
were produced. 
(To be continued.) 





© Of Mr. Bromley, and his connection with these and 
the Whittington works, [ shall have some interesting par- 
ticulars to bring forward hereafter. 


enamelled and git patterns of really good | W 


READING 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


So distinctly, and so recently, have we expressed 
our estimate See 
movements, under judicious management, our 
readers will require of us no reiterated assurance 
of our interest therein, or our conviction of the 
multiform ad’ ing therefrom. But, 
familiar aa the public have of become with 
industrial exhibitions, the recent at 


‘trial gathering 
a is, of all others yet held, most 
notable spr meee ccheatet ths loan col- 


H the ed 
on Queen accorded to 


themselves. From the Royal Collection is Ben- 

VIIL ee a 

. ., on their on 

the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Soin teen 

source, yin ge to this and peed tong 4 

ious was a variety 0 0 

ctamn veckuniethie wok aanaidtinn, aittiion 

from the tent of Tippoo Saib, exquisite mosaics, 

edgwood ware, and other objects of interest 
and beauty. 


doar peescal alba guonysenenn-aune alt 
and our present li we can only 
attention to some of ‘the principal works, 
come woe os ag list of a will 
ow how thoro e promoters 0’ pro- 
josh excited to te veaibiaiien. It may be stated 
that with Mr. F. J. Blandy ted the 
idea of the movement, which, on being publicly 
broached, at once enlisted the support and co- 
operation of all classes ; the rooms being crowded 
with a great variety of skilled artisan-work, 
paintings and drawings, ceramic ware, cabinets, 
miniatures, caskets, ivory-carvings, filigree- 
work, bronzes and vases, in rivalry with which 
modern industry, exercised on the costliest 
materials, vies with the productions of former 
periods and foreign hands. 
The exhibition was held in the Town Hall and 
adjoining rooms, the ground floor being devoted 
to the larger models and machinery. 
through the upper rooms were many works by 
masters, whilst among rao fim names 


the o 
the water-colour painters were most SS. 
Of the latter a valuable collection been lent 


by the Rev. E. Coleridge, of Mapledurham, in- 
cha ing works by Turner, E. W. Cooke, F. 
Tayler, Duncan, G. Richmond, Danby, Catter- 
jas Harding, &c.; also seven choice - 
cimens of the late W. Hunt, lent by Miss 
Sh . The Earl of Abingdon, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, was a large contributor, 
sending portraits and miniatures of high artistic 
merit, and other objects of historic interest. In 
the same list must also be mentioned the con- 
pron geet of ee leva ieee Lord or 
stone, Captain Lindsay. . ©, 
Morrison sent ‘The Tinted Venus,’ by Gib- 
son, and Tidemand’s ‘Administration of the 
Sacrament in a Norwegian ’ exhibited 
in the “ International,” 1862. The contributions 
of Mr. Benyon, including some fine examples of 


old metal work and bronses, proved 9 great 
interest, as also those sent by the essrs. Blandy. 
Fine i of illuminating, dating from 
Henry VIL. to Charles I., were seen in the 
Charters of the Borough of Reading, exhibited 
the corporation of this town. The Provost 
Fellows of Eton College sent a ‘ Portrait of Jane 
Shore’—this work has been at Eton since 1477. 


They also contributed portraits of collegiate cele- 
bitin end, among. many ihe eo 
double- their oldest piece of 
plate, and known as “The } 6 Mug. 

A number of meritorious drawings by the pupils 
of the ing and H Schools of Art were 
here shown, which, with the lace work of Messrs. 
Ivey, the glass manufacture of Mesars. Chapman, 
the exquisite bookbinding of Messrs. H “O 
and the inlaid silver work of Messrs. Phillips, 
must close our notice of ia aeeng See 

to artisans were offered by 


Comaitlen end 0 fund has been 
formed to insure against all contingencies. 








passed entirely into the hands of Mr. James 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae WrxTer Exursrtions.—There are 
this year to be two: one Mr. Gambart an- 
nounces as the thirteenth Winter Exhibi- 
tion, to be held, as heretofore, at 


of British works. 
Mr. Henry Wallis as “ the eleventh 
inter Exhibition,” and is to take place 
at the rooms in Suffolk Street. The spaces 
are 80 that Mr. Wallis is making 
more than usual efforts to fill them. It is 
said that ‘one room will be occupied by 
the i of lady artists:” this 1s 
neither wise nor just. ere is already a 
Ladies’ Exhibition, that has had a hard 


the’ direction of another periodical, Mr. 
Walford accompanied him. 

PRESERVATION OF O1t-PAINTINGS.—At 
the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
ie. 0 epee one by Dr. D. 8. Price, 
‘On the Action of Light Sulphide of 
Lead, and its bearing upon the Preservation 
of Paintings in Picture Galleries.” Having 
noticed the rapidity with which sulphuret 
of lead oxidises when exposed to sunlight, 


the author recommends the possessors of 


oil-pictures to expose them now and then 

to sunlight, so as to whiten the lights. 

Dr. Price illustrated his paper by a 
iment on a painting. 

“h Gregus the * late Sir James 

McGregor, Bart., Director-General of the 

Army ical De 


e for life, and might do all that is | mili 


desirable in that direction. Moreover, it 
is absurd to separate the productions of 
ladies from those of the other sex under 
the same roof, and under circumstances 
that seem imperatively to forbid their being 
** put asunder.” 

A Wrixrer Exurrrion or WATER- 
Corovr DrawInes is announced to open 
in November by Messrs. McLean, in the 
Haymarket: 

Amptron Court.—Several pictures by 
Holbein, which for some years past have 
been hanging in the Queen’s Gallery, are 
now placed in the rooms occupied until 
recently by Raffaelle’s Cartoons. The 
removal of a quantity of gauze material 
has exposed to view some valuable ancient 
tapestry, which covered the walls where 
the pictures hung. This tapestry is still in 
excellent preservation, and is fitted to the 

of the room, as if made expressly 
or it. The subjects are supposed to repre- 
sent some of the battles of Alexander the 
Great, but nothing, as yet definite, seems 
to be known of the date and manufacture 
of the tapestry, nor when it was hung 
where it now is. 

CaNADIAN Booxpixpine.—Among the 
contributions to the Dublin International 
Exhibition, we especially noticed some 
elaborate and beautiful specimens of book- 
binding, by Mr. G. E. Desbarats, of Quebec, 
which would do credit to any of the most 
eminent binders in London or Paris. One 
volume in ‘particular attracted our observa- 
tion, not more on account of the book itself 
than because there appears to have been 
expended upon its cover all the taste of the 
designer and the skill of the workman. 
The volume in question was the two Illus- 
trated Catalogues published by us in 1851 
and 1862, bound together, the cover being 
inlaid with various colours on a ground of 
Russian leather, presenting a remarkably 
rich and gorgeous effect. e inside of the 
cover is also most elaborately ornamented. 

Tue CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER. 
—A very striking ‘‘ bust” portrait of the 
right honourable gentleman has recently 
been published by Mr. I. L. Fairless, of 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. It is admirably en- 
graved by Mr. J. H. Baker, from a drawing 
—in crayons, we presume—by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, both of whom have most faith- 
fully preserved the expressive lineaments 
of this eminent statesman’s face, marked as 
it is with the deep furrows which thought 
and the turmoil and restlessness of political 
life have graven upon it. 
me —— A by algae well-conducted 

lustrated se is now edited by the Rev. 
Edward Walford, M.A., who for a long 
time assisted Mr. Lucas in managing it. 

We note the fact because it is currently 
reported that when Mr. Lucas left to take 





tary 
wn a Mr. Noble, ag Say fistingcished 
comple’ a statue o C) \ 
Arctic explorer, the late Sir John Franklin. 
This is a commission from Government, and 
is intended for the behind the 
Athenseum Club in Pall Mall, where it will 
face the western side of the United Service 
Club. Another work on which the same 
sculptor is engaged is a monumental me- 
morial, in marble, of the late Sir James 
Outram, destined for Westminster Abbey. 
It consists of a bust, with a tablet benea 
representing the meeting of Outram and 
Lord Clyde at Lucknow. On each side of 
the principal subjects are two seated figures, 
chieftains respectively of the Scinde and 
Bhile tribes. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY have paneer 
a profile photograph of the Poet-Laureate 
that has not been surpassed, if it hae been 
equalled, by any example of the Art. It 
is indeed difficult to ieve that it is 
actually ‘‘ from the life;” the features are 
strongly marked, yet entirely free from any 
harshness; while the hair of the 
beard, and of the large intellectual head, is 
copied with a fidelity absolutely marvellous. 
ee unhappily the mouth 
is hidden by a huge moustache; we can 
only guess at what it may be from what it 
ought to be, but the most im t part 
of the poet’s face is thus lost. It isa grand 
head, and the artist has been fortunate who 
circulates so valuable a copy A Dae ne 
graph, equal in merit, of Thomas Carlyle 
also been issued by the same photo- 
graphers. We may not say these speci- 
mens will never be excelled; but we may 
certainly affirm that they have not been. 
Tue WorcesteR RoyaL PORCELAIN 
Worxs.—It is known that these long 
famous works are now conducted by a 
Company (limited). It is pleasant to record 
its entire success as a commercial specula- 
tion, while its high repute has been honour- 
ably upheld; in some respects its present 
productions exceed in excellence those of 
its past. The works have the great advan- 
tage of an Art-manager, who is unsurpassed 
in knowledge, taste, judgment, and expe- 
rience; and although, no doubt, he is much 
** hampered ” by trade requirements, the 
company are wise enough to know that 
objects of “‘high Art,” even when they do 
not directly pay, do pay indirectly by 
obtaining that “fame” which operates 
favourably upon all the issues of an estab- 
lishment. To the city of Worcester these 
Works are of great value, not only because 
they keep alive a most important source of 
commerce, and give employment to a large 
number of its —— and thus augment 
the prosperity of the city, but because they 
pe one of the most important branches 
of British manufacture, a manufacture that 


t from about the | histo: 





has of late years obtained i 
in all the countries of eg 
deed, now-a-days, i ae 
that, not very long ago, scouted the pores. 
an wile arpa he et 
e 

that the Worcester Porcelain jn 
cecruregivs, aad tet thas te eae 
enco’ > 
sas Tig pot j 

. Evczne Rover has delivered 
the Royal Horticultural Society, lecture 


urse manufacture 
2m it in all its branches, 
on ee sting the subject, 
ri and practically. No wonder 
that Mr. Rimmel should have so extended 
Sepp 
oO man into i 
= —_ of the civilised — for be be 
rought rare intelligence i 
skill to aid the prem. wera 
commercial intercourse with all the varied 
sources whence the raw material is obtained. 
THe BisHop or Lonpon has recently 
shown his hostility to ecclesiastical decora- 
tion in a manner that seems incom 
silo in ¢ penal os ee ee of 
holding liberal ideas upon most subj 


jects, 
At the consecration of St. Michael’s Church, 
Shoreditch, his lordship refused to proceed 
with the ceremony till some of the clergy 
present, who were habited in 
—— 


vestments 


be the badge of the “ 


placed in several parts of 
ture were also removed. 
Dr. Tait’s conduct we offer no | 
the matter does not come strictly 
our province. But on his subsequen 
ceeding we have a word to say. 
panel above the altar, or comm - 
—the latter, it may be presumed, is the 
more fitting designation in the bishop's 
estimation—a: a rough sketch m 
chareoal of ‘ Crucifixion,’ which at 
some future time was to take the form of a 
piece of scul . The sketch 
offence agai corre ETAT 
of England propriety ; 
Se endieed the cechilest to fetch a 
of water and efface the obnoxious 
This gentleman had the ind 
decline obedience to the 
was not till he and — 

iven a written guaran’ 
Sketch after the service that , 
commenced the ceremony of consecration. 
Now, assuming—for we hear of 
to the contrary—that the design in 
tion was only what it is represented to 
simply one of the ‘ 
crucifir—we are utterly at 


but they do exist, and gladly prod 
them multiplied, and yet have no <a 
their turning the minds of Prose 
hippers from 

of Christianity. These are days. 
strenuous efforts are made—and 7 
too—to render the church, that ™, 
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Society of Arts’ Exhibition of Art-Work- 
manship, to be held in December next: 
such purchase is to be placed among the 
works in the rooms of the Wood-carvers’ 
Society. 

CanTERBURY CATHEDRAL.—The artist 
by whom the series of statues has been 
executed, which adorn Canterbury cathe- 
dral, is Mr. THroporE Puyrrers, of 
Grosvenor Row, Pimlico. His name was 
erroneously spelt in our notice of his 
works; and he is entitled to correet it, for 
his productions not only there, but else- 
where, are of very great merit, and have 
been valuable accessories to many public 
edifices in England. 

THe Otp “ Tarsor” Inn, Southwark, 
immortalised by Chaucer, and by Stothard 
in his picture of ‘The Pilgri to Canter- 
bury,’ is about to be p down ; but an 
appeal has been made for its purchase and 

reservation as a memorial of the poet. 

e inn is a quaint and pic us build- 
ing enough—one of the few such relics of 
long bygone times still remaining to us, 
but it is scarcely a question whether 
Chaucer’s eyes ever rested on a fragment 
of the present structure. 

Mosatc.—On the evening of Thursday, 
the 12th instant, a lecture on “ Ancient 
and Modern Mosaics” was delivered to a 
large and attentive audience by Mr. G. H. 
Stevens, at the South-Western Literary 
Institute. The lecturer was introduced by 
Mr. P. M. Hart, F.R.G.S., the honorary 
secretary, who said that the subject pos- 
sessed for the residents of that locality the 
merit of novelty, and could not fail to 
= instructive and interesting. The 
ecturer treated his subject with knowledge 
and ability that could only be gained from 
practical experience. tevens di- 
vided it into the following heads :—The 
Antiquity of the Art; the Mosaics of 
Pompeii; the Mosaic Portraits of our Lord ; 
Decadence of the Art; Glass Tesselation 
on Geometrical Mosaics; Tomb of Henry 
the Third in Westminster Abbey ; Revival 
of the Art in Italy ; St. Peter’s at Rome; 
Method of Working; Reproduction by Mr. 
Pether in conjunction with Mr. Singer, of 
the Vauxhall Pottery ; Salviati’s Venetian 
Mosaics; Messrs. Rust & Co.’s Enamel 
——— ~~ i The gone was well illus- 

win ints, and 

ary acon een anes 
enamelled mosaic, which had lent by 
Messrs. Rust, of the Lambeth Glass Works ; 
also by a selection of Indian mosaics from 
the East India Museum. The address 
was vey suggestive; and if such 
“teachings” be continued a new stimulus 
and interest will be given to the Art. To 
Messrs. Rust, of the Lambeth Glass Works, 
much credit is due for the efforts which 
they are making to popularise the Art 
which, for moe | decoration, is suited to 
our climate infinitely better than fresco. 
We have already described some of the 
public works that have been executed in 
this manner. 


——— 





tants, all combine to make these volumes attrac- 
tive. The author, a man of large i in 
such work, has the tact to give his book t 
variety hy a selection of story or aneodote, 
and he is sensible enough to be brief; hence he 
is never tedious, and the volumes are mines of 
information, which occasion no labour to read ; 
pone pee $e taken up for half an hour, or less, 
some story heard, or fact gained, well worth 
knowing. Each narration is complete in itself, 
varying in length from one to half-a-dozen 
seldom more, so that the volumes are ex- 

t for a drawing-room or waiting-room 
table, where books are used to divert short 
intervals of time. The author's labours are, 
however, of such a character as will ensure his 


volumes permanent -places in the li ; 
Mr. Timbs must have felt embarrassed by the 


riches of -. 
; hi ial in quantit uality was 
overwhelming. It idee in the chief chapters 
of English history, and the principal 
who have figured in it, as well as the topography 
of a vast capital, and tales of its remarkable 
inhabitants, its manners, and its amusement. 
Our author has divided his work into sections: 
historic sketches occupy the larger portion of 
the first volume, and are succeeded by tales of 
notorious highwaymen ; rogueries, crimes, and 
punishments ; tales of love and lage ; super- 
natural stories; accounts of sights, shows, and 
public amusements; strange adventures and 
catastrophes, and histories of remarkable persons. 
There is, indeed, variety enough, and it is 
impossible to © a volume without finding 
something for all tastes. We only regret that 
they have evidently been hurried through the 
press, and have many mis-spelt names typo- 
hical errors that mony pe destroy the 
author's meaning. ‘There is occasionally 
a little too much of the “ paste and scissors” 
visible, the tales sometimes not being fully told 
in consequence. é 
To the general reader, many of these stories 
will be new. They are all, without — 
curious, and embrace a vast variety of re le 
facts regarding our ancestors, and their manners 
and customs, which we hardly need observe 
ive a very disagreeable impression of what has 
called “the old times,”—times singu- 
larly difficult to live in, abounding in bad laws 
and general insecurity. The stories of highway- 
men, and crime in afford a sad pi 
of dangers i by all who had the slightest 
claim to bility. The state of the metro- 
polis, until the latter part of the last century, 
was a disgrace a civilised country. Our 
author assures us that “even 77 - 1799, 
it was necessary to order a y ight horse 
to patrol every night from le Park to 
Kensi ””” George IV. and the late Duke of 


to 
us 
to 


York, when 5 ae eeapes eee 
night in a Hackney coach, and rob on Hay | several 


Hill, Berkeley Square. “ At Kensington, within 
the memory of man, on Sunday evenings a 
bell used to be rung at intervals, to muster the 
people returning to town. As soon asa 
was assembled i numerous to ensure 
mutual ion, it set off; and so on till all 
had passed.” This was a common plan for 
security adopted at most of the outskirts of 
and has not ceased fifty years. 
The taste of the genuine cney for strange 
sights was a foible that made him amenable to 
satire centuries ago. Shakspere makes Trinculo 
declare, “when they will not give a doit to 


be credited, 
1749) the Ha 
with the no 
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any whatever, enter 
the rooms in his occupation. His meals, 
and all he wanted, were left at the door. He 
had no bed or , and was found dead in 
the chair that suppli place, as recently 
as September, 1863. 


In going over so large a field of research 
Mr. Timbs has chosen for his labours, it cannot 
be denied that he has shown much tact in 
the selection of his anedotes; it may safely be 
said none are dull and tedious. e veskhy 
throughout the volumes is very great, so that 
even when his tales are classified together they 
are without monotony. Every reader may find 
something to his taste ; for ourselves we casually 
found a remark by Canova, when speaking of 
the neglect Flaxman’s outs met with in his 
own country, and which remark we wish to 

for general benefit,—“ You English see 
with your ears ;” that is, they are led to appre- 
ciate or purchase a work of Art from the way it 
is talked about, not from judgment of its innate 
merit. ‘To how many wealthy connoisseurs and 
er nap ody remark apply! Some col- 
ectors even buy books entirely for their rarity, 
condition, or binding, at high prices, without a 
t of ever reading them. 
“¢ ities” merely. So, in one sense, are Mr. 
Timbs’s volumes, but we advise that should 
be read for the amusement and i they 
abound in. 


g 





Anum Pxotocrarmiave pes Onsets v’Art 
et Reviaiever pu Morven Ace eT DE LA 
Rewamsanes. Text descriptif par W. H. 
James Wears. Publi by J, Maza, 


from, and little to avoid in, the collection of 
“authorities.” The volume consists of fifty- 
ining 120 objects —of 
sculptures in ivory, ¢ iors, | 
liquaries, &e. &c.—of all matters, i x 
appertain to the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church, many of which rot too many) 
have of late years been taken back, for use, into 
the Church of E 
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volume under review. Of the fifty-eight 
« saad there is not one that will not supply 
esson. 


a 

The are admirably —— ; 
but that may be expected from the high repu 
of the asniel eutablishment of M. Maes, at 
Brussels. The several objects are rendered 
with a clearness, sharpness, and fidelity that 
has rarely been surpassed. A table of contents 
gives us the names of the various churches 
and private collections whence the works have 
been taken 


The letter- has been furnished by an 
Englishman—Mr. Weale: it is not long, but 
sufficiently minute, and so written as materially 
to aid the student, the antiquary, and the his- 
torian; while giving valuable hints to the pro- 
ducer, whose best ideas must be chiefly borrowed 
from predecessors. 

We trust the work will find its way to Eng- 
land, where it may be of very considerable 
benefit. 


JenvsaLEM, BeTuLenem, AnD THE Hoxy Piaces. 
By Cant Wenner. Part Il. Published by 
oonE, McQueen, anv Co., London. 


The three prints, in chromo-lithography, which 
form the second of Carl Werner's work, are 
certainly of no less interest than those which 
have preceded them. The first subject is called 
*The Manger,’ but the “lowly stable of Beth- 
lehem”’ has undergone a wonderful transforma- 
tion since its glorious occupation nearly nineteen 
centuries ago. It appears as a cavern irregular 
in shape, and hewn out of the solid,rock. A 
mass of silk draperies and curtains hides it from 
profane observation, and gorgeous lamps with 
wax tapers in massive candelabra light up the 
place ascribed by tradition to the great event 
of Christ’s birth. The next plate represents 
* The Grotto del Latte,’ at Bethlehem, to which, 
according to the testimony of the Latin Church, 
some remarkable properties are attached. In 
the picture, the solitary gloominess of the 
cavern, with its heavy pillars cut out of the 
natural rock to support the roof, is relieved by 
a pleasing group of an Armenian woman and 
her two young children. As a work of Art, the 
third plate, ‘ Bethany and the Dead Sea,’ is less 
satisfactory than the others. It is, as a whole, 
wanting in effect. The shadows are hard, the 
character of the ground undefined—especially so 
in the distant hills of Moab—while the middle 
distance, which includes the Dead Sea and the 
rugged ground on its near banks, almost over- 
aay the rest of the picture. The landscape 
nas, in fact, no atmosphere, a quality which, it 
seems, chromo-lithography is rarely able to 
attain to. 


TaLes rox THE Mantves. By Watter Tuorn- 
nukY. Published by 8S. Low, London. 


Mr. Thornbury has given so much thought and 
work to subjects connected with Art, that we 
expected these volumes of Tales would add to 
the pleasure he has in that way afforded us. Not 
80, however: there is not one of them that in 
any degree touches Art: although in his 
various and varied travels he must have en- 
countered much material that would have fur- 
nished him with aids more productive of interest 
and instruction than those of which he has 
here availed himself. The stories are pleasant 
stories, such as may wile away an unemployed 
hour or two—nothing more: they will not 
add to the well-earned reputation of their 
author. 


A Century or Porrery ry tue Crry or Wor- 
cesten: being the History of the Roval 
Porcelain Works, from 1751 to 1851. By 
R. W. Bivens, F.S.A. Published by Brx- 
NARD Qvakitcn, London. . 


Mr. Binns has added a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the works that have of late years thrown 
light on the history of porcelain ‘manufacture 
in England. His attention was naturally 
directed to the productions of the works at 
W orcester, of which he has been the able Art- 
director since the year 1852; and to these he 
has confined his inquiries. He is, however, so 





laced as to be enabled to do that which pro- 

bly no other person could have done; all 
that can be known of this renowned establish- 
ment and its uctions is now known: the 
yolume is a collection of facts, and assumes to 
be nothing more. The details, therefore, are dry 
and somewhat uninviting to the general reader ; 
but they are of very considerable value as clear- 


ing up all that was doubtful and uncertain in | hi 


the history of one of the most important of the 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

In the works at Worcester, there is a very 
curious and in ing collection of productions 
of various artists of the periods that have 
passed since the foundation of the establishment 
—more than a century ago: these have supplied 
Mr. Binns with dates and proofs; some of 
them he has engraved, illustrating his book 
also by examples from private sources. The 
value of early examples of Worcester porcelain 
has of late years largely increased; from the 
uncertainty of the “ marks,”’ there was frequent 
doubt as to their authenticity. Mr. Binns has 
enabled the collector to ascertain with certainty 
the reality of examples they may possess. His 
book is, therefore, indispensable to all persons 
who make ceramic Art either their enjoyment 
or their study. : 

So many of our columns have been, during 
the past two or three years, occupied with this 
subject, that we may be excused from devoting 
to this volume the space to which it is en- 
titled. It will suffice to say that Mr. Binns 
has, by its production; done good service to the 
Art, and upheld his own reputation as a 
gentleman of great intelligence, refined taste, 
and large experience. 


Men or tHe Tre: a Biographical Dictio 
of Eminent Living Characters of both 
Sexes. A New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised, and brought down to the Present 
Time, with the addition of a Classified 
Index. Published by G. RovTLepce anp 
Sons, London. 


This new edition of a most useful and really 
valuable work is a manifest improvement upon 
its predecessors, excellent as these were. e 
biographical sketches have been thoroughly re- 
vised, they are more correct in minor details, 
and are freer from comments which ought not 
to find expression in writings that we expect to 
find dealing with facts, and not controversial or 
critical. Opinions will naturally differ as to 
those who should, or should not, be placed on 
the roll of “men of the time;” but the editor 
has allowed himself—and perhaps rightly—a 
wide margin, including in it about two thousand 
five hundred names of all ranks and conditions, 
both here and in other lands. The duty of 
selection must of necessity be an invidious one, 
yet he has performed it with considerable dis- 
cretion and judgment; though inserting some 
names which cannot legitimately claim a place 
here, and omitting some—especially we notice 
the omission of many great foreign artists— 
which should not have been forgotten. The 
compilation is, nevertheless, a work of much 
industrious research, and a careful collection of 
authenticated contemporaneous biographies. As 
a book of reference, it ought to be in the hands 
of every educated person. 
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Gutirver’s TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE 
Recions or THE Wortp. By Dean Swrrt. 
A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, by J. F. Water, 
LL.D., Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. [Illustrated by T. Monten, 
Published by Cassett, Petrer, anp Gat- 
pin, London. 


Having noticed this work on its first appearance 
as a serial publication, little remains for us to 
do, but to record its completion in a manner 
quite as satisfactory as that in which it was 
commenced. Mr. Morten’s illustrations through- 
out are excellent, capitally drawn, and most 
humorous ; his pencil is remarkably free and 
vigorous, and his conceptions are full of plea- 
sant fancies. Dr. Waller prefaces the stories 
with a short but characteristic memoir of their 


pages much judicious treatment of the various 
topics brought under notice; and observations 
made that both producers and consumers of the 
industrial Arts would do well to ponder over. 


CasseLt’s Popvitar Natvurat History. Ilus- 
trated. Vol. II. Published by Cassmuz, 
Petter, AND Ga.rry, London. 


learn from the preface to 

for we have not seen the former—describes a 
certain portion of the Mammalia classes of ani- 
mals ; the subject is cohtinued in the second 
volume. The book is entertaining and ins 
tive ;—neither in matter, nor in the quality of 
its numerous illustrations, ne to Wood's 
“Natural History ””—but still a remarkable 
work considering its price, and one that well 
deserves to have its title “ popular” justified by _ 
its circulation. An attempt has been made to 
give additional pictorial value to some of the 
larger woodcuts by colouring them; this is a 
mistake ; the colouring is partial and al 
ineffective, and gives a hybrid appearance to 
the whole picture, while it hides some 
specimens of the engraver’s handy-work. A 
handsome cover of green and gold will not 
prove among the least recommendations to 
those for whom this history is more especially 
intended. 


Tue Boy’s Own Votoms or Fact, 
History, AND ADVENTURE. ’ 
1865. Edited by the Publisher, 8. 0. 
Bezzton, London. 

The contents of this volume are of a varied de- 

scription ;. stories gathered from 

adventures of travellers by land and 
of heroism performed by our soldiers 
tales of fiction, &c., interspersed with ot 
subjects, — aie ~ and 

pages.” ptain yson con , un 
the title of “Ingonyma, the Caffre Chief, 
instructive story of Southern ; Mr. 

Davenant, a well-written tale of the od 

Richard II., with the title of “ Hubert ok 

and an ennsing Action, called — “— 

juror,” a e pen 0 

aera e natural history department 18 well 

sustained by the Rev. J. G. Wood, # name 

which, with Captain Drayson’s, must bohece 
to our readers. The book is 1 vey ee 
trated with woodcuts, not of the highest 
certainly, but sufficient for their purpose. — 
are few “boys” who will not find —— 
other in it to fill an hour or two of leisure 
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PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, Threo Years 
Ivcnauam. 8 Illustrations, 


in the Holy City. By Rev. J. H. Feap. clotir, Ss. 6d. 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mra. Wess. 


With Illustrations by Gussar and Foap. cloth, 7s. @d.; or in 2nd morocco 
gilt, 10s. 6d, 


CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Ejectment 


Two Handred Years Ago. By B. J. Wonpoms. Second Feap. cloth, 5s. 


THE LILLINGSTONES OF LILLINGSTONE. By E. J. 


Worsows. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


BE. J. Worsows. Second Bdliion. Feap. cloth, 6s. 


WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. By E. J. Wonnoist. Feap. 


évo. Third Fdition. 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By E. J. 
Worzo'sz. Second Edition. Feap. cicth, 3s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER CARTWRIGHT. The 


Birth, fortes, onl Goel eee ae ee 
Preacher. Fdited by W. P. Srawaianp. Post 8vp, cloth, 2s. m3 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors of “Original Poems.” 


18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. Illustrated Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. Illustrated 
by H. Angcay, and engraved by J. and G, Nicuotts. Teap, io gilt, os, A Cheap Edition, 
2 Vols., 1emo. cloth, is. éd. each. 


ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. By James 
Sura, Third Edition. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. d. 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By Josern Payrye. 


Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SHELMERDINE’S SELECTION OF THE PSALMS and 
other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked fir Chanting. Feap. cloth, Is. 


SHELMERDINE’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


CHANTS, selected from the most famous Composers. Crown 6vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PATTIE DURANT. A Tale of 1662. By Cycxa, Author of 


“ Passing Cloads,” &c. Feap. cloth, 2s. @d. 


WEALE’S | SERIES. 
PERSPECTIVE. By Geoncz Pyne. 2s. 
PAINTING ; or, a Grammar of Colouring. By G. Fiexp. 2s. 


GLASS STAINING. “By Dr. M. A. Gesserr. With an 


Appendix on the Art of Enamelling. 1s. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. From the German of Fromzene. 1s. 
RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the Mollusca). 


By 8. P. Woopwarp. 6s. 6d.; cloth boards, 6s. 6d.; half morocco; 7s. 6d, 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY. From 


the French of D. Van Monckhoven, by W. H. Taoanruwairs. is. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON LOGIC, PURE AND-APPLIED. By 


8. H. Euuens, Esq. 1s. 64. 


ARCHITECTURE, Orders of, by W. H. Lezps, 1s. 


of, by T. Bory, is. 6d. Principles of Design, by’ B. L. Ganser?, 2s. 


THE ART OF BUILDING. By E: Dossoy. 1s. 
COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. B. Auten. 1s, 
WARMING AND VENTILATION. By Cuaatrs Tom- 


LINsON. 3s. 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING, Practical Instructions. 


By T. A. Ricwanpson. 1s. 6d 


VITRUVIUS’ S ARCHITECTURE. Translated by J. Gwitr. 


With Plates. 


PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN GRECIAN ARCHITEC- 


TURE. By the Ean. or ABEapesn. 


ERECTION OF DWELLING HOUSES, with Spcifications, 


Quantities of Materials, &c. By 8. H. Baoozs. 27 Plates. 


OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scorr 
RN. 2 vols. illustrated, 12mo. cloth, 14s. Or separately— 
Pir Harwing Easy Sli at Prat 
tend Cattle, Seep, a ‘deste. =e sg 


ry, Pigs, and Poultry. 
Part 6. Utii ‘oation of Town Sotege, Is Irrigatior, and Reclamation of Waste Land, 2s. 6d. 
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PILLAR OF FIRE; oF, Taral in Bondage. By Rev. J. H..: 
ustrativas. 
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LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and its Links. By. 


TABLES OF SIMPLE 1 INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY. 
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ied 810 bb me for 7 Guinn in clon, cree 
Illustrated with Woodeuts. Royal svo. cloth, 

Ticligherry Hille, the Jungisa, os Pye Camrpei.. How BERS : 
sive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, &vo. cloth, 6s. 

Hack. With 6 Iilustrations by Haxver. New Edition, Foap. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


tase oy We wean With numerous illustra. : 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE set 2 4a 
Svo. cloth, 12s, 
THE RE-ISSUE OF “ PUNCH.” 
by hh yt ria 
Gama strats or, the Adventures of Frank. 
fret Wrong opto he. 6.6. Bo Hora, Amro Wie pat oy Pipecat 
WEEK AT KILLARWEY. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Huan. 
SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF EUROPEAN HIS. 
TORY. By W.H.D. Apaus. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; 
OLD FOREST Jeni se or, fat Wie Reet of India on the. 
THE TIGER sance, or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Abyssinia, By W. Dattos, With &Iastrations. Post #vo, eloth, ts. 
SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. By J. HK. Dickxssz. A Progres- 
DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. By F, W. Farnnor, ~ 
Numerous Woodeats, Post 8vo. elo‘h, 10s. 6d. 
WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travellers. By Mant, Es 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDERSON’S. SCHOOL, . 
By Mrs. Hoorss, New Edition. With 4 Llustrations, Feap. cloth, 3s. 6. 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, at 5, 6, 7 bs 6 ee 


ee aera 109 days. By Janes 


MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concise cr apn of 
‘ies ty ies ow et 


THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE. DAUGHTER. ihe Story of s of a 


Child's Life emeng the Woods and I1ilis. Rd Buca Mererano. 
tions by Hanver. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


STORY WITHOUT AN END. Translated from the German 
by Sanam Avcstur. Ltustrated by Haaver. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, bevelled bds., 2x. Od. 


TALES OF MANY LANDS. By M. F. Trtzzn. With 
8 lulustrations, New Edition. Feap. cloth, 6. 





By FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 


, of the Works 
cagmenaD EAU, Cain de a ee 


ae Laem ree ceeiacmn meee 


GH. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
FRANK FAIBLEGH. | Crown Sro. boards, 2a. 6d. 5 lolly 


‘3 COURTSHIP: Crown 8y0. 
HARRY | COVERDALE' lustrations by H. K. Baowss, 8vo, cloth, 16s. a i 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. Crown 8vo. boards, 3s.; cloth, 4s.; or 
with llustrations by 11, K, Baowss (Pai). 60, cloth, 228. 


THE COLVILLE FAMILY. _ Frontispiece and Vignette 


Tile by Pus. Feap. boards, is. 64. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VEN AUTHORS. Edited the 
SEVEN TALES BY a ds. boarde; 2, @4, clothy by 
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” Forming the Set of 8, ° «7 
From 26 the. to £19 126, * 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. 














DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases of 12 pairs, 
From £2 9%. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Furry Yaans for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: . 


TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 11s., 148., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, 
Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. 
DISH COVERS, SILVER ELKOTRO-PLATE, £8.9s.; £18 19s., and £15 1%. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH» COVERS. 


Raised in one piece (set of 6) “ A 
Queen’s Pattern do. 


Silver Pattern ~ do; 3 : 9 


_SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 2% 


Furnishing are solicited to inspect their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, Paper and Japan Tea Tra 
uae Ironmongery, which, from their simple but satisfactory ¢ mariag each articl fa lala Agree af the LOWE BL 
Gindiotent with quality, y convinee purchasers of the advantages of selecting from i ir Ketativehadoat. : ; 
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sd 8. 4 
Black Fenders . . 3 Gte 6 O 


Bronzed Fenders .10 0,,30 0 


Bright Steel . . . 65 0,,100 0 
Bod Room Fire Irons 3 9,, 7 0 


KITCHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 08. 8d. ; Medium Size, £8 1 Ils, 1d.; Latge Size, 2 
Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices of every Article, may be had gratis, or isa he: 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT FER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND PACKED WITHOUT 


RICHARD AND JOHN. 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. _ 
_ ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 7 




















